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THIRTY-THREE YEARS’ 
ADVENTURES 
IN BOOKLAND 


Including Walks in the Humorous 
Avenues of Library Life 


By DAVID CUTHBERTSON 


Author of “‘ The Student’s Pilgrimage,’’ etc. 


Feap. 8vo., Handsome Cloth Gilt and Gilt Top. 
4s. 6d. net. 


HE title of this book sufficiently indicates its nature, 
Written by a Sub-Librarian, the author—after a 
rapid sketch of the first Librarian, and some early 

Libraries, with an account of their books—proceeds 
to outline the Assistant’s life in the Library of over 
thirty years ago, and contrasts such with those of the 
present day. He gives amusing and instructive in- 
cidents of the doings of certain readers, and of what 
they read. The work is partly biographical and 
delightfully humoursome and also literary. Notes on 
binding, the humours of cataloguing, and other matters 
are mentioned. The book is eminently practical, and 
has a number of good features, both in precept and 
story, the author being acquainted with many prominent 
individuals, It meets a long-felt want, and facts are 
here made known for the first time. 
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HOW TO DECIPHER AND 
STUDY OLD DOCUMENTS 


By E. E. THOYTS 
With an Introduction by C. TRICE MARTIN, Esa. 


Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Iilustrated 
with Facsimiles of Deeds and Specimens of Handwrit- 
ings of different periods. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. net. 


OME of the difficulties which beset anyone who 
studies such documents for the first time, unless 
he be an expert, are the deciphering of the ancient 

and unfamiliar style of writing ; the peculiar abbrevia- 
tions and signs which were used. by our forefathers ; 
the quaint phrases and expressions and obsolete words 
constantly occurring ; the arbitrary and old-fashioned 
spelling ; the use of letters now out of date; the old 
forms of foreign languages ; customs no longer existing, 
and other stumbling - blocks, which to the uninitiated 
are always vexatious, and often cause the would-be 
student to give up the quest at the threshold of his 
investigation. It is to enable the more or less ex- 
perienced student to meet and cope with these and 
similar difficulties that this work has been compiled 
by one who has had considerable experience in 
research, 
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AT the meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on March 3, the following gentle- 
men were elected Fellows: Sir Schomberg 
K. McDonnell, the Rev. H. D. Macnamara, 
the Rev. C. W. Foster, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, 
Mr. L. J. Upton Way, Mr. Edward Owen, 
Mr. G. F. Legge, Mr. G. D. Hardinge-Tyler, 
and Mr. E. P. Monckton; and as honorary 
Fellows, the Rev. Camille de la Croix, S.J., 
Senor Don José Ramon Mélida, and Sefior 
Don Guillermo J. de Osma. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Considerable feeling has been aroused among 
antiquaries and all who love our ancient 
churches by the announcement that it is 
proposed to alter and extend the chancel 
and north aisle of Puddletown Church, Dorset. 
The building is a delightful example of the 
“unrestored ’’ parish church. It still has its 
old gallery—the front finely carved—bearing 
the date 1635, and the “three-decker” of 
pulpit, reading-desk, and clerk’s stall. The 
beautiful panelled ceiling is of Spanish 
chestnut, the beams bare alike of varnish 
and of paint. Except for the organ and the 
lamps it is the village church, unchanged, 
of two centuries ago. And now vandals 
propose to lay sacrilegious hands upon it. 
Protests have been made in the Zimes by 
Mr. Thackeray Turner, Sir Frederick Treves, 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, Sir Charles Robinson, 
of Swanage, Mr. Albert Hartshorne, and 
others. 
VOL. VI. 


Mr. Hartshorne remarks that “although the 
chancel seems to be the only portion of the 
building which is now to suffer from the 
process which is oddly called ‘restoration,’ 
one cannot but fear, knowing the progressive 
ways of restorers, that the nave and its 
wonderful silver-grey oak roof, and the 
striking assemblage of seating, gallery, and 
pulpit, set up by the united efforts of the 
parish in 1637, will eventually be dealt with 
a la moderne.” 


‘ But these are not the only ancient objects,” 
he continues, ‘that are in jeopardy. In the 
Athelhampton Chapel is a remarkable series 
of monumental effigies of men and women. 
Here we have, for instance, the freestone 
figure of a Pydel in the well-known military 
harness of the time of the great Edward I.; 
other military effigies of Martyns in alabaster 
from Derbyshire of the period of the Wars 
of the Roses, sheltered by canopies of Purbeck 
from the royal quarries of Corfe; sixteenth- 
century brasses, and Jacobean and later 
memorials, all vividly illustrating the long 
course of English monumental art. Thanks 
to the refined taste of the present owner 
of the beautiful ancient seat of the Martyns 
at Athelhampton, the chapel containing their 
memorials has received all, and no more than, 
proper attention. It is true that the effigies 
at Puddletown have suffered from removals 
and dislocation of their tombs. . These changes 
have become locally historical facts. They 
cannot be altered or ‘ restored,’ unless, indeed, 
history is to be guessed at or written back- 
wards, as has happened in so many ‘ restora- 
tion’ cases. We must accept such records as 
they are, and, knowing what ‘restoration’ 
does for us, be thankful that we have them 
at all. As to the nave roof, one may hope 
that it is safe for the present, and trust that 
the authorities may regard it as a privilege to 
let it alone. In his book on Dorset Sir 
Frederick Treves truly says: ‘No church 
in the county can compare with this in 
human interest, and nowhere can one come 
into closer communion with the homely spirit 
of the Dorset of the past.’ ” 


¢ & ; 
Protests have also been made by the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Royal Archzological 
Institute, and the Dorset Field Club. We 
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can but hope that so strong a volume of 
remonstrance may be effectual, and that the 
beautiful old church may be left untouched. 
Some fine illustrations of the interior appeared 
in Country Life for March t2, accompanying 
an article on the church by Mr. H. Avray 
Tipping, F.S.A. A good view of the interior, 
showing the whole of the picturesque singers’ 
gallery, was given in the Antiqguary for 1906, 


p. 103. 
¢ + ¢ 

The excavations at Bardney Abbey, Lincoln- 
shire, have been continued through the winter 
with very satisfactory results. A generous 
benefactor has guaranteed the £500 for 
purchase of three acres of the site, so that 
all the most important parts are now secure. 
The title deeds will for the present remain in 
the hands of the guarantor, but eventually it 
is hoped that the site will be conveyed to the 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest. 
In answer to the appeal lately sent out very 
nearly £200 has been received. In round 
figures £350 is now wanted for the purchase 
and at least £250 for further excavations. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
In the Graphic of March t2 Mr. Wentworth 
Huyshe gave an interesting account of the 
remarkable collection of armour preserved in 
the ‘‘Priest’s Chamber,” over the north 
porch of Mendlesham Church, Suffolk. This 
chamber is strongly protected. Its ceiling 
and walls are lined with stout oak planks; 
the windows are strongly barred; the iron- 
plated doors have massive “log ” locks, still 
in use with their ancient keys, and a curious 
latch, which is worked from the outside by a 
key. Here are several ancient chests of 
medieval and Jacobean days, the older ones 
having been used probably for the church 
deeds and vestments and plate. They still 
contain many curious old documents, of 
which an account is given in the fifth report 
of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Documents. Here, for centuries, Jay in rust 
and decay the armour of the Mendlesham 
fighting men, until the present curate, the 
Rev. W. A. Partridge, brought it to the 
notice of Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., who is 
a well-known authority on ancient arms and 
armour. He at once recognized its value, 
and secured for it the good offices of the 


Meyrick Society, by whom the armour has 
been rescued from further deterioration. 


‘“‘ The earliest of the armour (of which there 
are twenty-three lots), continues Mr. Huyshe, 
“ dates from the closing years of the fifteenth 
century. It is of the so-called ‘ Gothic’ style 
(a somewhat misleading term for the armour 
in use during that century). Entire suits of 
that period, and even fragments of suits, are 
of the utmost rarity. In no other church, so 
far as the writer’s knowledge goes, can be 
found such specimens as those which exist 
at Mendlesham, as, for instance, a lower arm 
consisting of its elbow-guard with the fore- 
arm defence (vambrace) attached to it by 
rivets, which slide in slots for greater freedom 
of movement ; a gusset (narrow plate at the 
armpit) of a breastplate; a shoulder-guard 
(pauldron) of five plates of about 1470 ; and, 
rarer than any, two pairs of arm defences, 
more or less complete from shoulder to wrist, 
the wrist-guards of one set running in slots 
on the arm defence above them. Dating 
from about 1480 (Edward IV.) is a fine 
rounded breastplate, which is brought to a 
slight ridge. Of the next century is a fluted 
half-suit of the time of Henry VIII., and a 
breast and back plate, the borders of which 
are worked up in rope-shaped ridges, and 
attached to the breastplate are three narrow 
plates, taces, and thigh-guard tassets. The 
armour of Mary’s reign is represented by a 
half-suit decorated with incised lines and a 
helmet (burgonet), which has roped edges 
and rivets, whose heads are in the form of 
rosettes.” Eight illustrations of examples of 
the armour, and of the ancient door of the 
chamber, accompany the article, 


On March 2 Dr. George Macdonald, as 
Dalrymple Lecturer in Archzology, delivered 
the first of a course of six lectures at Glasgow 
University on “ The Roman Wall in Scot- 
land,” reviewing the literary evidence, and 
discussing certain preliminary, but very im- 
portant, points, historical and archzological, 
which it was desirable to apprehend clearly 
before embarking on a study of the main 
subject. In the second lecture, on March 4, 
Dr. Macdonald began by giving a brief 
résumé of such accounts of the Wall as have 
been left to us by early observers who were 
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fortunate enough to see the remains when 
they were much better preserved than they 
are at the present day. Among those were 
Timothy Pont, whose observations were 
made towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, Alexander Gordon, whose /#iner- 
arium Septentrionale was published in 1727 
—a book which undoubtedly gave Sir Walter 
Scott some of the colouring for his immortal 
picture of Jonathan Oldbuck — Horsley, 
General Roy, and Robert Stuart, whose 
Caledonia Romana, 1845, is practically the 
last word of the older school of antiquaries 
upon the Wall and its problems. 


t 

Stuart and those who preceded him had 
drawn their conclusions almost entirely from 
what was to be seen above the surface. 
They did not realize the latent possibilities 
of the spade and the pickaxe. The credit 
of being the first to apply modern methods 
of investigation to the Limes belongs to the 
Glasgow Archeological Society. The series 
of systematic excavations carried out under 
their direction between the years 1890 and 
1893 gave a new trend and a fresh impetus 
to inquiry. When intact the barrier was 
probably about thirty-seven English miles 
long. Its two most formidable elements 
were the rampart and the ditch. To the 
south of these was the road—known to 
Scottish antiquaries as the Military Way. 
Forts were placed at slightly irregular inter- 
vals, the average distance between each pair 
being about a couple of miles. That the 
whole formed a single system there is abun- 
dant evidence to show. The majority of the 
forts abutted directly on the rampart which 
formed their northern defence, and were 
crossed from east to west by the Military 
Way. After having referred at length to the 
features of the ramparts, the lecturer con- 
cluded by a detailed stretch of the course of 
the Limes from Old Kilpatrick to Bridgeness 
or Carriden, indicating the condition of the 
remains to-day at all the points where they 
are visible. 


Oa te 
The third lecture was delivered on March 7, 
when Dr. Macdonald began by pointing out 
that, when a “Limes” was constructed 
through territory that was either actively or 
potentially hostile, a series of protecting 


forts was its natural and inevitable accom- 
paniment. That such a series once stretched 
continuously from the Clyde to the Forth 
might be regarded as unquestionable. Alex- 
ander Gordon found the remains of ten of 
these ‘‘castella’’ sufficiently complete to 
enable him to lay down plans, and in seven 
or eight of -the ten cases the outlines were 
still distinctly visible. To judge from the 
average distance between those that were 
definitely known to have been adjacent, the 
original number was probably as large as 
nineteen or twenty. Excavation on three of 
the sites had shown that the forts conformed 
to the conventional type of the Roman 
‘‘castellum,” but that there were marked 
individual differences in size, in internal 
arrangement, and even in methods of 
defence. Unlike the “stations” along the 
line of the wall in the North of England, 
they can no longer be identified by their 
Roman names, 


After discussing the sites of other stations 
the lecturer referred especially to the station 
on Bar Hill. Thanks to the excavations 
carried out there in 1902 and following 
years by Mr. Whitelaw of Gartshore, our 
information regarding this particular fort 
was unusually complete. Unlike all of the 
other “‘ Limes” forts of which anything was 
known, it lay clear to the south of the great 
rampart. The reason for this difference was 
revealed by digging. ‘The site, an admirable 
one, had been originally chosen by Agricola. 
The soldiers of Pius found it convenient to 
reoccupy it, the existence of an excellent 
well perhaps determining their decision. 
The Agricolan fort was of earth. It was 
small, and had been occupied for a very 
short period, probably not more than a year 
or two. When the builders of the second 
and larger fort arrived upon the scene the 
site had long been abandoned. They found 
the ditches silted up to the depth of about 
2 feet. Above that they were still open, but 
their sides were overgrown with brushwood, 
mainly whin and hazel. The Antonine fort 
was fully six times as large as its predecessor. 
It was defended by ditches and by a rampart 
of turf, which was surmounted at the corners 
and at the entrance by wooden towers. The 
towers probably served as platforms for 
Q2 
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artillery ; numbers of ballista balls were 
discovered inside the ramparts. The bar- 
racks were of wood, thatched probably with 
reeds or wattles. The administrative build- 
ings and the granary, on the other hand, 
as well as the baths, were of stone, roofed 
apparently with red tiles. The mass of 
stone pillars, with bases and _ capitals, 
extracted from the well, enabled some idea 
to be formed of the architectural pretensions 
of the central courtyards, on the south side 
of which was the shrine of the standards. 


¢ ¢ *¢ 


The mass of relics that came to light in the 
course of Mr. Whitelaw’s excavation was of 
unusual extent and interest. Pottery of 
various kinds, red roofing-tiles, window glass, 
and fragments of glass bottles, rude pieces of 
sculpture, querns, troughs, and mortars of 
stone, all helped to add to the vividness 
with which the original environment of the 
garrison could be realized. Weapons were 
comparatively scarce. Tools were more 
common. Objects of wood were singularly 
well preserved. Some of the finds had 
about them a more intimate personal touch. 
Inscribed stones registered the name of the 
cohort that had occupied the station. Shoes 


worn by men, women, and children, spoke 
of the individual soldiers and of the civilian 
population that grew up outside the main 


defences. Simple ornaments, like beads and 
bottles for unguents, showed that they had 
some of the same weaknesses as ourselves. 
Specimens of the money they had used were 
fairly frequent. Lastly, the refuse they had 
left behind indicated comfortable rations— 
abundance of beef, with occasional oysters 
for a luxury. On the whole, the everyday 
life of the denizens of this little Roman out- 
post had been one of hard work and hearty 
feeding. It might be regarded as typical of 
similar stations, not only in Scotland, but all 
round the fringes of the empire. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
A Second Interim Report on the Excavations 
at Maumbury Rings, Dorchester, 1909, by 
Mr. H. St. George Gray, has been issued. 
It gives a summary of the results arrived at 
by the work carried out last September, 
when excavations were made on the western 
side of the northern entrance, The structural 
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details revealed were a counterpart of those 
found on the eastern side in 1908, but the 
western side was in better preservation. 
Near the base of the solid chalk arena wall 
nine port-holes were found, about 3°3 feet 
apart. From an inner trench, which appeared 
to mark the outline of foundations for an 
inner barrier to the arena, over which the 
bestiarii and others engaged in the sports 
and combats could leap when hard pressed 
by the beasts, various relics were collected. 
These included common pottery, coins, nails, 
and a bronze seal-box. Various other dis- 
coveries are described in this interesting 
report, which is prepared in Mr. St. George 
Gray’s usual thorough and careful style, and 
is illustrated by several helpful plates and 
figures. It is priced 1s. nett (by post 1s. 1d.), 
and can be obtained from the author, at 
Taunton Castle, Somerset, or frora Captain 
J. E. Acland, Dorchester, by both of whom 
donations for future work will be gladly 
received. 
€ 


An Athens correspondent of the Morning 
fost communicated the contents of a very 
interesting paper read at the German Arche- 
ological Institute, Athens, early in February, 
when Dr. K. Miiller detailed the results 
of the last two “campaigns” at Tiryns. 
It had long been recognized, he said, 
that the excavations of Dr. Schliemann and 
Dr. Dérpfeld in 1884 and 1885 had left 
several points undecided, notably with regard 
to the existence of earlier remains below the 
level of the main palace ; and so one of their 
objects had been to excavate deep shafts 
below this level in as many places as was 
feasible. These labours were crowned with 
success, and the remains of an earlier palace 
were clearly recognized, which dates from 
the early Mycenzan Age. It was not 
possible to determine its exact outline at 
every point, as the sinking of shafts in the 
well-preserved floors of the courts and 
“ Megara’’ of the later palace was out of the 
question. But careful examination showed 
that it was a comparatively small building 
compared to that which succeeded it, and that 
to the later structure undoubtedly belong the 
most striking architectural features of the 
site—namely, the galleries in the walls, the 
great approach flanked with its imposing 
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bastion, and the postern-gate on the western 
side. 


The floor-level was considerably lower than 
that of the later palace, but there had been 
still earlier settlements on the site, for rough 
oval-shaped houses were found at a deeper 
level, and among them, probably contem- 
porary, were remains of burials in cist-tombs. 
These oval houses, which were found near 
the north-west corner of the upper citadel, 
recall the primitive structures found at 
Orchomenos and Olympia, and among them 
were numerous fragments of large earthen- 
ware jars (700) and some pre-Mycenzan 
plain glazed pottery similar to that from 
Orchomenos, for which the name U+rfirniss 
is now in general acceptance. Another 
interesting find in the same area, but at a 
higher level, was that of some Biige/kanne 


or “‘stirrup-jars,” of typical Mycenzean shape, ° 


inscribed on the shoulders with linear signs 
in paint resembling those of the linear script 
at Cnossos, but not identical with them. 
One of unique interest was inscribed with 
letters in light paint on a dark ground, 
recalling the Cretan ‘‘ Camares” technique. 
This find is ascribed by the excavators to a 
period anterior to the shaft-graves at Mycene. 


Several details relating to the structure of the 
later palace were also discovered : (1) traces 
of the approach from the palace to the head 
of the stairs leading to the postern gate were 
located, and it seems that there was no gate 
at the lower end of this stairway, but that it 
was guarded at its upper end with a kind of 
portcullis, as a pit discovered at this point 
appears to indicate; (2) the exact position 
of the altar in the Great Court, dating from 
Mycenzan times was determined, and above 
it in classical times had been built the temple 
of Hera, whose cult was attested by several 
interesting terra-cotta figurines of archaic 
style, representing, no doubt, the cult-image, 
a seated figure lavishly adorned with 
jewellery ; (3) further light was shed on the 
drainage system of the later palace, a large 
water channel being located running in a 
southerly direction from the area where 
Schliemann discovered the bath-room. Its 
whole extent could not be traced owing to 
the existence above its presumed line of a 


Byzantine church, close to the southern edge 
of the citadel; (4) the most interesting 
discoveries of all from the artistic point of 
view related to the decoration of the 
‘“* Megara.” The larger ‘‘ Megaron,” known 
as that of the Meu, had a plaster floor which 
was divided into panels about 18 inches square, 
separated by three parallel incised lines on each 
side, which contained a brightly-coloured 
pattern of alternate cuttle-fish (or rather 
octopus) and pairs of dolphins, the former 
in orange-red, the latter in their natural 
colours, dark grey above and white below, 
on a background of pale blue. This pattern 
did not, however, cover the whole floor 
space, as in the centre was, as Schliemann 
saw, a small round hearth surrounded by 
four columns, of which the bases are clearly 
visible, and on the east side was a three- 
stepped base projecting into the room nearly 
as far as the edge of the hearth. This was 
shown by Dr. Miiller to be contemporary 
with the laying down of the floor, and in it 
may be recognized the base on which was 
set the royal throne. There was a similar 
arrangement in the smaller Megaron, which 
lies just to the north east of the larger one, 
but here the floor pattern was a floral design 
in black on alternate squares of dark blue 
and yellow, in a style reminiscent of the 
Cretan vase-decoration of the period known 
as Late Minoan II. The German Institute 
hopes to continue its work on the site in the 
spring, and its further discoveries will be 
awaited with considerable eagerness. 


+e ¢ 
We are glad to hear that efforts are being 
made to establish a local museum at Hendon. 
In the suburbs of London changes take place 
so rapidly that it is specially desirable to have 
some centre in the form of a local museum 
in which much can be preserved that would 
otherwise be destroyed. Hendon should 
seek to preserve all possible relics of the 
old rural parish of many scattered, ancient 
hamlets, which all too soon will form one 
great suburb. In a letter to the Hendon and 
Finchley Times, Mr. Fred Hitchin- Kemp 
well says: ‘‘If the house-breakers have eyes 
to see and the builders and their men a little 
gift of penetration, many strange relics of the 
past will be brought to light within the next 
few months, and the following ten years. 
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Few parishes around London are likely to 
contain more of interest in the ground itself, 
while in the old mansions, houses, and 
cottages now doomed to destruction will be 
discovered fragments which would tell a 
good deal to the antiquary and greatly 
interest the connoisseur. Nor need it be 
thought that relic-hunting is a pastime for 
weedy old men and seedy old women. The 
youths with a highly-developed scout ‘bump’ 
will declare that the discovery of a mere 
bone or stone of significant interest among 
many bones and stones of no interest de- 
serves a feather in one’s cap—with promotion. 
Mill Hill ‘boys’ have already taken a lead in 
the unearthing of historical records, and it 
behoves the teachers of other schools in the 
neighbourhood to see to it that their scholars 
are not backward in carrying such discoveries 
forward.”’ In addition to local curios, there 
is a good prospect, we are told, of securing 
a private collection for the proposed local 
museum by arrangement with a veteran 
collector. We may add that Mr. Hitchin- 
Kemp, whose address is 51, Vancouver 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E., has in preparation 
A History of Hendon, to be issued by 
subscription. 
te 
In an interesting short article in Knowledge 
for February Mr. Edward A. Martin, F.G.S., 
called attention to the presence of large 
boulders and megaliths near a downland 
pond at Standean, Sussex. “I think it 
reasonable,” he wrote, “to suppose that 
they have been brought thither by human 
agency. I am very doubtful if they have 
been brought there merely with the object 
of clearing the land for the plough. It is 
impossible to conceive that it would have 
paid a farmer to bring them all together for 
this purpose, and I am bound to fall back on 
the theory that they are the relics of a great 
circle or series of circles, which may have 
had an origin in the rites and ceremonies of 
some ancient form of religion similar to the 
uncontroverted religious origin of our more 
famous Druidic or other circles.” 
% 

Commenting on Mr. Martin’s article at a 
meeting of the Brighton Archzeological Club 
on March 2, Mr. H. S. Toms recalled the 
fact that the existence of similar stones in 











various parts of the Southdown district had 
been carefully investigated by him some years 
ago, and said he had discovered the man who 
had placed them in the neighbourhood of 
Stanmer, and who had drawn them there 
with the help of oxen. Mr. Toms’ anticipa- 
tion that a similar explanation would account 
for the Standean specimens was confirmed 
by the fact that the 1905 survey that he had 
with him in 1906 was found to be out of 
date, more sandstones having been ploughed 
up on the adjoining land and added to the 
Standean group. A recent visit showed that 
even Mr. Martin’s article was out of date, as 
many as thirty more stones having been 
recently added to the group sketched by 
him. Mr. Toms concluded his observations 
with the remark that “Mr. Martin tells us 
that the South Downs are remarkably free 
from evidences of the religion of pre-Roman 


‘races, and then he goes on to speak of 


mounds innumerable which may be barrows, 
some of which have been excavated in search 
possibly of treasure. One would like to ask 
Mr. Martin, ‘If our local barrows, with their 
interments and associated relics, are not 
evidences of the religion of prehistoric races, 
then what are they ?’”’ 


A number of local men have purchased the 
ancient buildings in Hexham known as the 
Moot Hall and the Abbey Gate, and their 
sites. The buildings were conveyed to the 
trustees in the following terms: “ Upon trust 
at all times hereafter to maintain and pre- 
serve as historical monuments and protect 
from decay or injury the ancient buildings 
hereby conveyed without any alteration of 
the original architectural features or character 
thereof, and permit the said building known 
as the Moot Hall to be used only as a 
museum or library or other public institution, 
or for some other purpose consistent with 
and conducive to the maintenance and 
preservation thereof as an historical monu- 
ment, and for protection thereof from decay 
or injury.” They have also purchased the 
property in the Market Place, which has 
been built against and in front of the Moot 
Hall with a view to its removal at some 
future date, so that the Moot Hall may be 
seen in its true proportions. An appeal is 
to be made for financial aid. 
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The Colchester Historical Record was suc- 
cessfully ‘ inaugurated” to the accompani- 
ment of a hospitable mayoral reception on 
March 5. The Record is due to the efforts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest N. Mason, of 
Colchester, who have been engaged for the 
last twelve years in collecting portraits, 
illustrations, and descriptive matter of every- 
thing of historical interest connected with 
the borough. The descriptive matter has 
been collected from many sources, printed 
books, private family papers, borough records, 
state papers, old wills, etc. It is proposed 
to secure to the town these results of years 
of labour in such a form that they may be 
available to all interested in its history and 
traditions. Thisis to be achieved by making 
a complete and uniform set of platinum 
prints, together with a type-written transcript 
of all information relative to the prints. It 
is proposed to bind the whole of the 
work” in suitable volumes and present to 
the Corporation to be preserved by them in 
the Moot Hall. This Record, when com- 
plete, will illustrate the history of the ancient 
borough from the earliest times down to the 
present day. The Record will be div.ded 
into sections, and each section further 
divided into volumes. By this method it 
will be possible to add to the collection with- 
out in any way interfering with the work 
already completed, the additional illustrations 
increasing the number of volumes in the 
respective sections. This is an admirable 
undertaking to which we wish all possible 
success. 


Some interesting relics of the past have 
been brought to light at Hartlepool, where 
excavations are being made in the Friarage 
Field for the foundations of the extension of 
the Henry Smith School. The excavation 
has not only disclosed the site of the ancient 
Friary, in regard to which there had been 
some doubt, but the cemetery connected 
with the Friary has been found. From the 
latter thirty-six skeletons have been dug up, 
and two of these will be placed in the 
museum which it is proposed to establish at 
the Hartlepool Free Library Buildings. The 
first discoveries of the bones were in a series 
of pits, in each of which some half-dozen 
persons had evidently been interred, but a 


little north of these single interments had 
taken place. The bodies in the pits had 
apparently been buried simultaneously, and 
are presumed to indicate an epidemic or 
plague. A great part of the work of the 
Franciscan Order was to visit the sick and 
dying, and during the prevalence of the 
Black Death it is said that thousands of the 
Order perished throughout the country whilst 
devoting themselves to their duties. 
e+ & ¢ 

A Berlin newspaper correspondent says that 
Professor Sellins, who discovered the site of 
the Israelitish city of Jericho, has sent home 
to the Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft particulars 
of his further excavations which have been 
attended with results of considerable impor- 
tance. He states that he has been success- 
ful in bringing to light the ruins of the 
fortifications of the pre-Israelitish city, con- 
sisting of an inner and an outer wall. The 
inner wall was double, and appears to have 
been strengthened at intervals with towers. 
The excavators found in successive strata the 
remains of dwellings of the pre-exile, post- 
exile, and Byzantine periods, and below 
them all quantities of flint implements dating 
back, in Professor Sellins’s estimation, to 
about four thousand years before Christ. 
Some distance away traces of Jewish settle- 
ments belonging to a period about eight 
hundred years before Christ were found. 
These remains were in a good state of 
preservation, and included a wall still stand- 
ing to a height of six feet. Here again 
various ancient implements and utensils were 
recovered, while lower down the foundations 
of a palace of extremely ancient date were 
encountered. 


* & & 
At Sheffield, in Porter Street, a stretch of 
50 yards of ancient wood water-pipes has 
been unearthed only 2 feet from the surface. 
They are in lengths of about 6 feet, and are 
apparently oak orelm. A matter of surprise 
is that the pipes are in such an excellent 
state of preservation. So much so, in fact, 
that the bark remains on parts of some of 
them. Very many similar old wooden water- 
pipes have been dug up at different times in 
various parts of London. Some were found 
only a few weeks ago in Lambeth in the 
course of clearance and excavatory work for 
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the new County Hall. Most of these 
London wooden pipes date from the seven- 
teenth century. 


+ ¢ ¢ 

A short “Ancient Monuments Protection 
Bill” has been brought in by Mr. Harcourt 
to amend the Ancient Monuments Protection 
Acts, 1882 to 1900, with respect to the gift, 
devise, or bequest of monuments to the 
Commissioners of Works. The memorandum 
states that power is given under the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act of 1882 for any 
person to bequeath to the Commissioners of 
Works any ancient monument to which that 
Act applies, and to the Commissioners of 
Works to accept any such bequest if they 
think it expedient to do so. The ancient 
monuments to which the Act of 1882 applies 
are the monuments described in the schedule 
to that Act, and any other monuments of 
a like character indicated from time to time 
by Order in Council. The monuments 
described in the schedule to the Act are 
such that it is impossible to include as 
monuments to which the Act applies any 
ruined buildings of historic or architectural 
interest. Inconvenience has arisen in practice 
as a consequence of this limitation, and, to 
remedy this, the Bill extends the provisions 
of Section 4 of the Act of 1882 to all monu- 
ments within the meaning of the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act, 1900—that is to 
say, to any structures, erections, or monu- 
ments of historic or architectural interest or 
any remains thereof. 


+ ¢ ¢ 

With the consent of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, the owner, the Commissioners 
of Works have just taken over the guardian- 
ship of Richmond Castle, in Yorkshire, for its 
preservation under terms of the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Acts of 1882 and 
1900. ‘The castle was built in 1069-1071 
upon a high headland rising from the left 
bank of the Swale, by Alan, Earl of Bretagne, 
husband of Constance, daughter of William L., 
who gave his son-in-law the lands of the Earl 
Edwin in Gilling, and the remains are mostly 
of that period. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The principal portion of the building now 
remaining is an immense square tower on the 
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north side, said to have been built about the 
middle of the twelfth century. At the south- 
east corner of the castle is the ruin of a 
smaller tower, in the bottom of which is a 
dungeon about 14 feet deep. There is also 
another tower at the south-west corner, round 
and narrow, and of considerable height, to 
which there is no entrance except from the 
top. A part of the ruins passes as the 
banqueting hall of the castle, and, though 
roofless, affords a very good idea of what 
such an apartment was. It measures 72 feet 
by 27 feet, and its most striking feature is the 
corbelling, which is almost intact. 


+ + 


The Yorkshire Herald of March 3 says that 
excavations for sewerage purposes which 
have been in progress for some time in and 
near the premises of Mr. G. W. Milburn, 
sculptor, Bootham Bar, York, have revealed 
some additional evidences of the Roman 
occupation and of the nature of the Roman 
ramparts of the city. What has been 
unearthed in Mr. Milburn’s yard at a depth 
of about 2 feet 6 inches below the surface is 
an example of well-constructed Roman 
masonry, evidently an angle of the wall 
which enclosed the Roman city of Eburacum 
nearly 2,000 years ago. The wall has been 
uncovered to the depth of about 4 feet. It 
appears to be supported on one side by an 
irregular mass of concrete. The stones used 
in the construction of the wall are of the 
usual description used by the Roman 
builders. They are evidently of Tadcaster 
limestone, chiselled to the size of large 
bricks, similar to those used in the building 
of the Multangular Tower. They are 
12 inches long, 4 inches broad, and 
24 inches deep. They vary somewhat, to 
the extent of an inch or two in length, but 
they allowed of regular courses of masonry. 
Some time ago one of the Corporation 
workmen, while excavating in the adjoining 
thoroughfare of Petergate, came upon a 
similar wall running parallel with that street. 
As it is conjectured with some certainty that 
one of the gates of the Roman Camp was 
near Bootham Bar, it is thought to be 
probable that the wall just discovered and 
that in Petergate formed part of an avenue 
from the entrance. 
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Che Worocco Ambassador of 
1682. 


By W. C. BoLLaNnp. 
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Rta | was just after the judicial murder 
gD of Stephen College—“one of the 
e994) Worst pieces of judicial iniquity,” 
says Hallam, in the whole list of 
State trials—in the days when all London 
was talking about the assassination of Thomas 
Thynne in Pall Mall, and was speculating 
with much curiosity and no little scandalous 
gossip as to the consequent matrimonial inten- 
tions of Lady Ogle ; when “‘ loyal addresses,” 
couched in terms of the most fulsome and 
servile adulation, were almost hourly pour- 
ing in upon his most sacred Majesty King 
Charles II., expressing their subscribers’ ab- 
horrence of ‘that most Impious, Divelish, 
and Traitorous Association, Hatched in 
Hell ’’—-to quote only a part of one descrip- 
tion of it, that of the city of Gloucester, 
alleged to have been found in Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s “closet”; in the days when Titus 
Oates was getting found out, and was be- 
coming so badly discredited that journalists 
considered they might safely indulge them- 
selves.and their readers in nasty little raps 
at him in print—the Salamanca Doctor they 
loved to call him, though Salamanca repu- 
diated him, and formally declared that he 
was no doctor of hers—in those days it 
was that the Morocco Ambassador came to 
London. 

As political considerations form no part 
of the purpose of this paper, I need touch 
only very lightly on the causes of his coming. 
Tangier was part of the dowry of the Princess 
Catherine of Portugal on her marriage with 
Charles II. Bombay, it may be noted, came 
to us as another portion of the same wedding- 
gift. The Moors, however, had never recon- 
ciled themselves to the loss of Tangier, taken 
from them by the Portuguese in 1471, and 
were not at all disposed to recognize the 
validity of England’s claim to it, and there 
was a pretty constant state of war between 
the two Powers. In the spring of 1680 the 
Emperor Mulai Ismail despatched Omar-ben- 
Haddon, the Alcaid of Alcazar, to lay siege 
to Tangier. On the death of Omar, shortly 
VOL. VI. 





afterwards, his brother Ahmed was appointed 
Alcaid in his place, and pressed the siege 
with such effect that the English garrison 
were obliged to evacuate Fort Charles—one 
of the outlying forts—after having blown it 
up, and were only able with some difficulty 
to retain possession of the citadel itself. In 
May a truce was arranged for four months. 
When hostilities were resumed the garrison 
quitted the defensive, and, after much hard 
fighting, gained a complete victory over the 
Moors, pursuing them a mile into the open 
country, and regaining all the ground they 
had lost. After this our relations with Ismail 
grew more friendly. In February, 1681, 
Colonel Kirke—to be known to fame subse- 
quently as the Colonel of “ Kirke’s Lambs” 
—who was in command of the garrison at 
Tangier, went on an embassy to Ismail at 
Mequinez, where he met with a more gracious 
reception than seems to have been anticipated 
for him, and Sir James Leslie patched up 
some sort of a formal peace with the Emperor 
in May. But there were many details as to 
trading facilities which still called for definite 
settlement, and an Ambassador was sent to 
England from the Emperor at the end of 
1681, with the accomplishment of this as the 
object of his mission. 

Doubtless the Ambassador had a personal 
name of his own—and about that I have 
written elsewhere *—but no one in England 
ever addressed him or spoke of him by it. 
One may read all the newspapers of the time 
through and through and never discover a 
hint of it. To the contemporary reporter, 
to the diarists of the day, to the London 
Gazette, to the Royal Society, to Lincoln’s 
Inn, to the Universities, he was just “ the 
Morocco Ambassador,” when he was not. 
more formally, ‘‘the Ambassador of the 
Emperor of Fez and Morocco.” He was 
probably the most generally popular man in 
England during the time of his visit here. 
No one cared very much, either one way or 
the other, about Morocco and its politics, 
and so the Ambassador rubbed against no 
one’s prejudices and endangered no one’s 
interests. All the country conspired to en- 
tertain him. He seems to have gone every- 
where and seen everything that in those days 
was at all easily accessible. His daily doings 

* Athenaeum, February 13, 1909 
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were reported in all the papers. He was 
the King’s personal guest at Windsor. The 
Duchess of Portsmouth made high festival 
for him in the royal palace of Whitehall. 
The great nobles gave banquets in his honour. 
The Universities and learned societies enter- 
tained him, and admitted him into their 
fellowship. His personal patronage was 
sought for every kind of public function, 
while the people followed his carriage along 
the streets, and acclaimed him with cheers. 
He was the hero of the London season of 
1682. 

But bright “comet of a season” as he 
was, our fullest formal histories make but 
bare mention of his coming here; and it is 
to the newspapers and diaries of the day 
that we must go to reconstruct the panorama 
of his sojourn in London and his excursions 
into the country, to recover some of his 
quaint fashions of speech and act, and to 
set it all in a framework compacted of many 
a picturesque and half-forgotten ceremony 
and custom. We get our first glimpse of 
the Ambassador as he enters the King’s 
dominions at Tangier. The London Gazette, 
under the heading of “Tangier; Dec. 2, 
1681,” reports that : 

“Tt having been agreed that the Ambas- 
sador from the King of Fez, who had now 
continued several days in the Field, should 
come into the Town on Monday the 28 past, 
Colonel Kirke, our Commander in chief, went 
out to meet him between eleven and twelve. 
Four Troops of Horse Marched first: after 
them 50 chosen Granadiers of. the Earl of 
Dunbarton’s Regiment ; then thirty Gunners 
with their Linstocks, in their new Livery 
Coats and Caps, followed by thirty Negroes 
cloathed in painted Coats, with their Brown- 
bills ; and after these (surrounded with about 
twenty Gentlemen well Mounted) Rid Colonel 
Kirke, having six Men of the tallest Stature, 
with long Fusils, on each side of his Horse. 
In which order having proceeded a good 
distance beyond Fountain-Fort, the Main 
Body of the Moors (which were about 
200 Horse with their Launces) being now 
within Musket Shot of us, made an Halt, 
and the Ambassador, with about thirty 
Persons in his Company, advanced towards 
Colonel Kirke, whom he received with those 
Compliments that were suitable to the Occa- 


sion ; and those first Ceremonies being over, 
Colonel Kirke, went to make his salutations 
to the Alcaid Ale Benaubdala,* Vice-Roy of 
these Countreys, who remained in the head 
of the other Moorish Partie; which being 
ended, the Alcaid and the Ambassador, with 
each of their Parties, began a Skirmish, it 
being their manner of rejoicing and express- 
ing their satisfaction; where having shown 
their Horsemanship and Skill in managing 
their Launces and Fusils, they at length 
parted, the Alcaid going off with his Men, 
and the Ambassador with his train proceed- 
ing, in Colonel Kirke’s Company, towards 
the Town. In their way, passing by Bridges- 
Fort (at a sign made) he was saluted from 
Pole Fort with ten Chambers, one Great Gun, 
and a Volley of Small shot: By the time that 
was ended, he was arrived at the Spur of 
Katherina-Gate, and then the Guns began 
to Fire from Peterborough-Tower, as far as 
Devils-Tower. Immediately on his entrance 
into the Gate, Mr. Mayor, with the whole 
Corporation in all their formalities, met him, 
Mr. Recorder welcoming him with a speech : 
From thence they proceeded towards the 
Water-gate, the streets being lined on both 
sides with the Musketeers of the Scotch 
Regiment, all the officers saluting the Ambas- 
sador as he passed. At Hides-Battery he 
was Saluted by the Officers of the second 
Batalion of Colonel Kirke’s Regiment, which 
was drawn up there, and by all the Guns 
from that Battery and the Mole. In the 
little Parrade the Ambassador Rode through 
a Lane of the Town Militia, who appeared 
very well in Arms; and thence into the Old 
Parrade, through the Governours whole Regi- 
ment drawn up in two Batallions. Onanew 
Place of Arms, fronting the Castle-Gate, he 
saw the first Batallion of Colonel Kirke’s 
Regiment, which was drawn up there: 
Thence he entred the Castle, being Lined 
with Granadiers, with their muskets rested, 
and their Bayonets in the Muzzles of their 
Muskets. 

“Immediately on his entrance into the 
Castle, the Guns began to Fire from Stainers 
Battery, and four Troops of Horse flanked 
the Kings Battalion of Guards that were 
drawn up before the House; the Officers 
Saluting him as he passed to the Court-Gate, 
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from which Gate to the foot of the Stairs, 
was a lane of Gunners on the left Hand, 
with their Linstocks, and unmounted troopers 
with their Carbines on the Right ; here the 
Ambassador lighted, and Col. Kirke led him 
up Stairs, on which were likewise placed 
twenty unmounted Troopers, through the 
great Hall to his Apartment, where after a 
short stay, Col. Kirke conducted him to a 
large open Gallery on the East side of the 
House, from whence he had a prospect of 
the Bay, Mole, and the whole Town, and 
then being Saluted with three Vollies of 
every Division of each Regiment, Col. Kirke 
again brought him into the Great Hall, 
where the Officers of each Regiment paid 
their Respects to him in their several Bodies ; 
which ended, Col. Kirke reconducted him 
to his Apartment, where he left him till the 
evening, when Col. Kirke returned to the 
Castle, and finished the Honours of the day 
with an entertainment of Fireworks.” 

The forts and gates and other places men- 
tioned in this narrative may all be found 
noted in contemporary plans of ‘Tangier, 
several of which were published in the reign 
of Charles II. The forts formed a sort of 
rough triangle outside the landward or western 
wall of the town, protecting it from the direc- 
tion of what the narrative calls ‘The Fields.” 
James Fort formed the apex of the triangle, 
and was farthest away into the open country, 
some quarter of a mile or so from the wall. 
Catherine Gate was about the middle of the 
western wall; Fort Charles was off Peter- 
borough Tower, which formed the north-west 
corner of the wall. 

What ceremonies attended His Excellency’s 
embarkation at Tangier for his voyage to 
England I must leave untold, for I can dis- 
cover no account of them anywhere. The 
journals of the time take up the story only 
on his arrival in the Downs. ‘“ Yesterday” 
[December 29], says the London Gazette, 
“towards evening arrived in the Downs 
His Majesties Ship the Hampshire,.and the 
Golden Horse (an Algierine Prize) from 
Tangier, having on board an Ambassador 
from the King of Fez to His Majesty, and 
his Attendants.” 

Nothing more is heard of the Ambassador 
until his arrival at Rochester, on his way to 
London, is chronicled. It was the 3rd of 


January when he reached Rochester ; and he 
seems to have been at once hurried off 6n an 
excursion to Chatham—an act, doubtless, of 
sound policy. It was well that his attention 
should be drawn to the English navy before 
the commencement of any negotiations. His 
Excellency was, we are told, accompanied by 
about twenty-eight attendants, “all habited 
in their own country garbs, with scimters 
and slippers, with their legs and breasts bare.” 
The Ambassador and his suite were nobly 
entertained by Sir John Godwin, and were 
saluted from the guardships by several volleys 
of fifteen guns apiece. Nothing is recorded 
as to the impression made upon the Ambas- 
sador and his suite by this first sight of the 
King’s navy. The “personal interview ” had 
not as yet been introduced into journalism. 
After their excursion to Chatham, the Moors 
returned to Rochester, “ being much admired 
by all the Country People there about.” 

After a day or two’s rest, the Ambassador 
and his suite proceeded on their journey. 
On January 5 they arrived at Greenwich, 
where they were received with courtly 
speeches by Lord Preston and Sir Charles 
Cotterell, the King’s Master of the Cere- 
monies. From Greenwich they sailed up 
the river in the King’s state-barge as far as 
Tower Hill, where they arrived about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. This voyage up 
the river inthe growing dusk of a mid-winter 
afternoon could hardly have been a joy to 
them. As they landed, the big guns of the 
Tower saluted them, and the Master of the 
Ceremonies conducted the Ambassador and 
the two principal members of his suite into 
His Majesty’s coach of state, which had 
been sent to the Tower for his reception. 
Many of the nobility came in their coaches 
to attend him through London, and in these 
carriages the rest of the Ambassador’s suite 
found hospitable accommodation. This 
“vast number of coaches, each drawn by 
six horses,” caused much popular excitement. 
It was adjudged to be ‘‘the greatest sight ” 
of the whole day, “unless it were the 
Strangeness (and not the Gallantry) of their 
persons ”—whatever that may mean. 

The Ambassador was now escorted in pro- 
cession to the house that had been prepared 
for him in the Strand—it was Sir Richard 
Blake’s house—and here he was again com- 
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plimented in His Majesty’s name by Thomas 
Howard Esquire, Lieutenant of His Majesty’s 
Yeomen of the Guard ; and a party of royal 
servants was sent to the house to attend to 
his personal comfort. A couple of days after- 
wards he went to Whitehall in a “very 
splendid equipage,” and was received in 
private audience by the King. On January 11 
he had his public audience, of which the 
London Gazette gives the following account : 
‘‘Whitehal, Jan. 11. This day the Ambas- 
sador from the King of Fez and Morocco had 
his publick audience of their Majesties. He 
was brought from his house in the Strand, 
by the Right Honourable the Earl of Rane- 
lagh, one of the Gentlemen of his Majesties 
Bedchamber, and Sir Charles Cotterell, 
Master of the Ceremonies, in his Majesties 
Coach, followed with a great many other 
Coaches with six Horses apiece, to Whitehal, 
in the usual manner, and was conducted 
through His Majesties Foot Guards to the 
Council Chamber, and after a short stay 
there to the Banqueting-House, where he 
was received at the Door by the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Arlington, Lord 
Chamberlain of His Majesties Household, 
and led up to their Majesties, who were 
seated under the State, attended by a very 
great number of the Nobility and Gentry, 
and by His Majesties Band of Gentlemen- 
Pensioners, and Yeomen of the Guard. The 
Ambassador having made a short speech, 
presented to His Majesty a Letter from the 
King his Master, which His Majesty de- 
livered to the Right Honourable Mr. Secre- 
tary Jenkins, who received it upon his Knee. 
After which, His Majesty was pleased to ask 
the Ambassador of the health of the King 
of Fez ; and the Ambassador having Answered 
thereunto, and finished what else he had to 
say, was reconducted in the same manner he 
came, to his House.” 

Evelyn was present at the audience, and 
gives us this account of it: “I saw the 
audience of the Morocco Ambassador, his 
retinue not numerous. He was received in 
the Banqueting-House, both their Majesties 
being present. He came up to the throne 
without making any sort of reverence, not 
bowing his head, or body. He spake by a 
renegado Englishman, for whose safe return 
there was a promise. They were all clad in 


the Moorish habit, cassocks of coloured 
cloth, or silk, with buttons and loops, over 
this an alhaga, or white woollen mantle, 
so large as to wrap both head and body, 
a sash or small turban, naked-legged and 
armed, but with leather socks like the Turks, 
rich scymitar, and large calico-sleeved shirts. 
The Ambassador had a string of pearls oddly 
woven in his turban. I fancy the old Roman 
habit was little different as to the mantle 
and naked limbs. He was a handsome 
person, well-featured, of a wise look, subtle, 
and extremely civil. Their presents ~ were 
lions and ostriches; their errand about a 
peace at Tangier. But the concourse and 
tumult of the people was intolerable, so as 
the officers could keep no order, which these 
strangers were astonished at at first, there 
being nothing so regular, exact, and per- 
formed with such silence, as is on all these 
public occasions of their country, and indeed 
over all the Turkish dominions.” 

Sir John Reresby, too, gives us a short 
account of the audience in his Memoirs: 
“Upon the 11th,” he writes, “ the Morocco 
ambassador had his audience, who was 
received with more than ordinary ceremony, 
the King believing that a commerce between 
that Emperor and this Kingdom might prove 
of great advantage to us, we having so fit 
a place for a staple and storehouse of our 
own commodities upon their continent as 
Tangiers. That Ambassador’s present to 
the King was two lions and thirty ostriches, 
which his Majesty laughed at, saying he 
knew nothing fitter to return for them than a 
flock of geese.” 

As to what became of the lions I can find 
no information ; they were probably sent to 
the menagerie in the Tower. The ostriches 
were “ disposed of in St. James Park,” says 
the Domestich Intelligence. 

On January 24 the Ambassador was 
present at an entertainment which the public 
journals of the time do not mention. Evelyn, 
however, gives us an interesting account of it 
from his own observation. ‘‘ This evening,” 
he writes in his Diary, “I was at an enter- 
tainment of the Morocco Ambassador at the 
Duchess of Portsmouth’s glorious apartments 
at Whitehall, where was a great banquet 
of sweetmeats and music; but at which 
both the Ambassador and his retinue be- 
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haved themselves with extraordinary modera- 
tion and modesty, though placed about a 
long table, a lady between two Moors, 
and amongst these were the King’s natural 
children, namely, Lady Lichfield and Sussex, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, Nelly, etc., con- 
cubines, and cattle of that sort, as splendid 
as jewels and excess of bravery could make 
them: the Moors neither admiring nor 
seeming to regard anything, furniture or the 
like, with any earnestness, and but decently 
tasting of the banquet. They drank a little 
milk and water, but not a drop of wine ; they 
also drank of a sorbet and jacolatt; did not 
look about, or stare on the ladies, or express 
the least surprise, but with a courtly negli- 
gence in pace, countenance, and whole be- 
haviour, answering only as to such questions 
as were asked with a great deal of wit and 
gallantry, and so gravely took leave with 
this compliment, that God would bless 
the Duchess of Portsmouth and the Prince, 
her son, meaning the little Duke of Rich- 
mond. ‘The King came in at the latter end, 
just as the Ambassador was going away. In 
this manner was this slave (for he was no 
more at home) entertained by most of the 
nobility in town, and went often to Hyde 
Park on horseback, where he and his retinue 
showed their extraordinary activity in horse- 
manship, and flinging and catching their 
lances at full speed ; they rode very short, 
and could stand upright at full speed ; 
managing their spears with incredible agility. 
He went some times to the theatres, where, 
upon any foolish or fantastical action, he 
could not forbear laughing, but he en- 
deavoured to hide it with extraordinary 
modesty and gravity. In a word, the 
Russian Ambassador, still at Court, behaved 
himself like a clown, compared to this civil 
heathen.” 

We get another testimony to the skill of 
these Moors in the martial exercises to which 
Evelyn refers in a newspaper of almost 
exactly the same date, Zhe Jmpartial Protes- 
tant Mercury. Some of these old papers gave 
themselves odd names—names, at any rate, 
that to us of to-day sound oddly. ‘“‘ Yester- 
day [January 28th],” it says, “all his Majes- 
ties Horse Guards were drawn up in Hyde 
Park, in their several Divisions, and the 
Morocco Ambassador being brought in the 








King’s Coach to the Gate, mounted on 
Horseback, and several of. his Retinue, and 
Rode about and viewed the Guards ; which 
having done, their Commanders drew them 
into a large Ring (where most of the Nobility 
in Town were present) and then the Ambas- 
sador, and the Barbary Horses, being come 
into the Ring, there perform’d all their 
Country Exercise of War, his Excellency him- 
self shewing the Dexterity of Darting the 
Lance, which was very extraordinary, and 
the Spectators consisting of many thousands, 
were infinitely satisfied.” 

Of His Excellency’s visits to the theatres, 
to which also Evelyn refers, the newspapers 
of the time have not much to say. I find 
the actual name of but one play which he 
saw, the Zempest, at the Duke’s Theatre, 
** with which his Excellency seem’d extreamly 
pleased.” One is rather inclined to wonder 
exactly what it was with which he was 
“‘extreamly pleased.” It could hardly have 
been the play itself, of the words of which 
he almost certainly understood little or 
nothing ; for it will be remembered that he 
had to employ ‘‘a renegado Englishman “ 
to interpret for him at his audience with the 
King only a few days before, and we shall 
see by-and-by that an address presented to 
him at Oxford several weeks later had to 
pass through the lips of the same inter- 
mediary ; and scenery, we know, was not 
one of the strong points of the Restoration 
drama. Perhaps this affectation of pleasure 
was only His Excellency’s exquisite courtesy ; 
or, perhaps again, it was only the padding of 
a journalist. 

But the Ambassador had not, in between 
these entertainments of one kind and another, 
been neglectful of the special errand on 
which he had been sent to England. Early 
in February a newspaper of the time tells us 
that it issaid that “his Excellency the Morocco 
Ambassador has now concluded a Peace with 
us, wherein the Inhabitants of Tangier are 
allowed to Traffique 20 miles up into the 
Countrey, for Hay, &c. and that they may 
also build up their old Walls as formerly ; 
and that the said Peace shall be for ever; 
he having such a great Reverence for his 
Majesty of Great Britain, that he cannot (as 
he has declared) deny him anything.” A 
few days later than the date of this announce- 
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ment, “his Excellency the Morocco Ambas- 
sador came privately to Whitehall, and was 
met by his Majesty, and several of the Lords 
of the Privy Counsel in Sir Lionel Jenkins’s 
Office, where the Articles of Peace agreed 
upon between his Excellency and the seven 
Lords appointed by his Majesty to Treat 
with him in that affair, were ordered to be 
Transcribed, and a Coppy thereof to be sent 
to the Emperour of Morocco to be ratified 
and confirmed on his part.” During the 
progress of these negotiations his Excellency 
took an opportunity of begging King Charles 
“not to take amiss the mean Present ” he had 
brought for him from Morocco, “he being 
misinform’d by the Jews, as if His Majesty 
had been a petty Prince; but now he found 
him to be the greatest Monarch in Europe.” 

About this time the Ambassador was 
present at an ancient ceremony which first 
came into use in England in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, and lasted on till 
Queen Anne’s time, the ceremony of 
‘touching ” for the disease known as “the 
King’s evil,” what we to-day call scrofula. 
“On Sunday last,” says an old journal, “ was 
a general Touch, by his most Sacred Majesty, 
for the Evil, where his Excellency the 
Morocco Ambassador was present, who out 
of curiosity desir’d one of the pieces of Gold, 
which was granted.” These “pieces of 
gold” were coins presented by the King to 
the persons “touched.” The practice of pre- 
senting them was introduced by Henry VII., 
who was the first English Sovereign to estab- 
lish a particular ceremony to be used on the 
occasion of touching. Previously to the 
time of Charles II. no particular coin appears 
to nave been minted for this special purpose, 
but in his reign coins of a particular design 
were struck for presentation at the ceremony, 
and specimens of his reign, and of the reigns 
of James II. and of Queen Anne, may be 
seen in the British Museum. Mr. Wiseman, 
who was principal surgeon to Charles I., tells 
us that, in the troubled times of his reign, 
His Majesty had not always gold to bestow, 
and substituted silver therefor, and even 
often touched without giving anything at all. 
Dr. Johnson was touched by Queen Anne 
in the Lent of 1712, and the identical touch- 
piece given by her to him is preserved in the 
British Museum. 


The next event of interest in the Ambas- 
sador’s sojourn in London that I find 
chronicled is his visit to Lincoln’s Inn, the 
story of which I will give in the very words 
of the Loyal Protestant and True Domestich 
Intelligence : ; 

“ March 4, 1682—This day about 4 in the 
afternoon his Excellency the Embassador of 
Fez and Morocco went to see the Honour- 
able Society and Gardens of Lincolns-Inne ; 
where he was met and waited on by Sir 
James Butler, Her Majesties Attorney 
General, Sir John Churchill, His Royal 
Highness’s Attorney General, the Treasurer 
of the House, and the rest of the Masters of 
the Bench, and such of the Gentlemen of 
the Bar, and under, that were in Town; who 
all attended him into the Garden, where he 
walked round. When he stood in the middle 
of the high Tarris- walk that looks into 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields, and the two Gardens 
of the said Society, beholding the Beauty 
and Uniformity of the Buildings round about 
the Fields and Gardens, &c. he said he had 
never seen a finer prospect in a City. After 
his Excellency had walked round, he was 
pleased to go to Sir James Butler’s Lodgings 
(one of the best and handsomest in the Inns 
of Court), out of which a door opens into the 
Garden, where he was entertained with the 
sight of the Pictures of the King, Queen, and 
divers others, as also a good Studdy of Books, 
with which he was extremely pleased. From 
thence he went thorow the Hall to the 
Councel-Chamber, where he writ his name 
in the Book where the King, Duke and 
Prince Rupert did that Society the Honour 
to enter their names in heretofore, when they 
were thereof admitted; having been pre- 
sented there, by the Masters of the Bench, 
with a Banquet, he returned his hearty 
Thanks for the generous Entertainment he 
received ; and promised, that he would give 
to the Poor all the Money he should receive 
by the practice of the Law, whenever he 
came to Plead at the Bar.” 

The Ambassador’s signature may still be 
seen in the old Admission Book at Lincoln’s 


Inn. 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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the Seven Sacraments. 
By Aurrep C. FRYER, Pu.D., F.S.A. 


(Continued from-p. 15.) 
ciated 
HE proper order of the sacraments 
is— Baptism, Confirmation, Holy 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unc- 
tion, Holy Orders, and Matrimony. 
It is curious, however, to observe that this 
order is rarely followed, and, what is more, 
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attributing these arrangements to any regular 
design or purpose. There is also no-fixed 
rule for the place of the eighth panel ; how- 
ever, in several examples it is found facing 
west, which appears to have been the situa- 
tion most preferred. 


BAPTISM. 


The mode of representing the administra- 
tion of the sacrament of Baptism does not 
admit of great variation. The priest, vested 
in the long and full English surplice and the 
stole, is portrayed in the act of immersing a 





BAPTISM: SLOLEY, NORFOLK. 


the same arrangement is scarcely ever carried 
out on any two fonts. So we are led to the 
conclusion that the artists who designed the 
sculptures placed them where they thought 
good. Insome cases Holy Orders and Con- 
firmation are on opposite sides, each requiring 
the introduction of a Bishop. In other cases 
the sacraments of Baptism and Extreme Unc- 
tion are placed on opposite sides, as if to 
indicate that they were the first and last 
received. The panel for the Holy Eucharist 
is appropriately placed in many cases on the 
east face of the font, nearest to the altars of 
the church ; but we are hardly warranted in 





nude infant in an octagonal font. Two 
acolytes, in long surplices, carry the open ser- 
vice-book and the chrismatory. Frequently a 
woman is shown with the chrism-cloth, and 
other figures are introduced. At Woodbridge 
the font portrayed in the sculpture is hex- 
agonal, and both here and at Great Glenham 
the priest is shown as reciting the Office, 
while a godmother holds the child. The 
usual form of font, however, was an octagonal 
basin. Although St. Ambrose and others have 
given fanciful reasons why an octagonal form 
of font should have been widely adopted, yet 
it seems not unlikely that the octagonal shape 
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may be simply a survival of the octagonal 
form so often selected for bathrooms in pagan 
Rome, the octagon being an easy form to 
roof with a dome; the octagon is easier to 
draw than a pentagon, or heptagon, or any 
other polygon, and accommodates itself more 
easily to a basin of circular shape. At 
Sloley the priest is only vested in a surplice, 
at Farningham and West Lynn his stole is 
crossed on his breast, and at Great Witching- 
ham it is coloured red. At Brooke the re- 
mains of the words “ baptizo te in nomine 


CONFIRMATION: EAST DEREHAM, NORFOLK. 


Patris” are still visible on the open service- 
book. 
CONFIRMATION. 


The Bishop is usually represented in these 
fifteenth-century fonts as vested in a long 
rochet and tippet when giving Confirmation. 
The Synod of Exeter, a.pD. 1287, decreed 
*‘ that children receive the sacrament of Con- 
firmation within three years of their birth if 
they have the opportunity of being brought 
to their own or some other Bishop ; other- 
wise their parents shall fast on bread and 
water every Friday until they are confirmed.” 
Hence in this panel we(find infants presented 
to the Bishop, and the child is held by the 


godfather or the godmother, according as it 
is a boy or a girl, The Bishop used some- 
times to give Confirmation on horseback as 
he passed through villages. St. Hugh of 
Lincoln,* however, we are told, dismounted, 
and with great reverence, as if he had been 
in his cathedral, confirmed the infants that 
were brought to him. Other Bishops do not 
seem to have been so particular. Arthur, 
son of Henry VII., was confirmed imme- 
diately after his christening ; and in a similar 
way Queen Mary I. received the rite at her 
baptism. Queen Elizabeth was baptized by 
the Bishop of London, and she was confirmed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the time 
of her baptism. 

The Bishop is sometimes only vested in 
his long rochet, sometimes in rochet and 
mitre, sometimes in cope and mitre, and in 
four instances in alb, dalmatic, chasuble, and 
mitre, and he holds his pastoral staff in his 
left hand. At Westhall he is shown robed 
in an apparelled alb, stole crossed over his 
breast, and a core of cloth of gold lined with 
a green material. The attendant priest in 
this sculpture is vested in surplice and cope, 
and holds a golden casket containing the 
holy oil. 

It is interesting to note the various altera- 
tions which the sculptor has been obliged to 
make use of when the order of ritual pre- 
scribed by the Pontifical does not permit 
him to delineate the position of the attend- 
ants. For example, the infant at Confirma- 
tion should be held on the right arm, as seen 
in most of these sculptures ; but on the panel 
for Confirmation at Marsham, and one or two 
other representations of this sacrament, the 
babe is on the left arm. The sculptor evi- 
dently studied the convenience of the posi- 
tions occupied by the figures he introduced 
into his sculpture as much as the ritual 
arrangement. 


THE Hoty Evcuarist. 


In this panel the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist is represented, and the sculptor 
has usually portrayed the moment when the 
priest, standing before the altar, is elevating 
either the chalice or the Sacred Host. As 
an example we may take the panel at Brooke. 
Here we find a priest, vested in greenish alb, 


* See Thurston’s Life of St. Hugh, p. 197. 
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with gold apparels, and a red chasuble with 
gold orphrey, standing before the altar in the 
act of elevating the chalice. On his right 
an acolyte, kneeling, pulls the rope of the 
sacring-bell with one hand, and holds the 
priest’s chasuble with the other. Another 
acolyte on the left holds the chasuble with 
one hand, and extends the other in adoration. 

In the early Church there was no eleva- 
tion as is understood at the present time, nor 
was there in our Anglo-Saxon ritual. In the 
chapels in the Catacombs, and in early Chris- 
tian basilicas, curtains were hung before the 
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THE HOLY EUCHARIST: 


altar, which were drawn during the recital of 
the Canon of the Mass, and drawn back at 
its completion. These curtains were fre- 
quently shown knotted round the pillars of 
the baldachins in some of the early wall 
paintings and mosaics. Mr. Edmund Bishop 
and other liturgiologists believe that the ele- 
vation of the Host, properly so called, was 
introduced in the twelfth century for the 
purpose of adoration, and also as a protest 
against the teaching of Berengarius. It 
would appear that the practice did not spread 
rapidly, and the elevation of the chalice came 
in at a later date. At St. Alban’s Abbey, for 
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example, the chalice was not elevated until 
1429, and the Carthusian monks, even at the 
present day, only make a slight elevation of 
the chalice, which is partly covered with the 
corporal. In the sculptures representing the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist on these 
fifteenth-century fonts, examples of the eleva- 
tion of the chalice, as well as of the Host, are 
met with. 

At Farningham the priest is shown as 
genuflecting immediately after the consecra- 
tion, holding the Sacred_Host in his hand, 
before the act of elevation. A kneeling aco- 





BROOKE, NORFOLK. 


lyte holds the priest’s chasuble in one hand, 
and a tall torch in the other. The chalice 
stands upon the altar. 

At Little Walsingham and Westhall the 
celebrant appears to wear a dalmatic as well 
as an alb and a chasuble, and is no doubt 
either a Bishop or an Abbot ; while at Great 
Glenham and Woodbridge he is only vested 
in alb and crossed stole. On three represen- 
tations the sacring-bell is introduced, and is 
rung by means of a rope ; while at Gorleston 
the heads of two cherubs in frills are intro- 
duced in the two upper corners of the panel, 

The missal is usually placed on the altar, 
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and in one instance it appears to rest on 
a cushion. Four of the sculptures are too 
mutilated for study, but in the remaining 
twenty-six representations of the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist seventeen possess no 
candlesticks upon the altars or acolytes hold- 
ing lighted torches. Candlesticks are found 
upon only four altars, and tall flaming torches 
held by acolytes are shown in six of the 
sculptures. 

At Sloley the priest is turning round to say 
the Orate fratres before he says the Secreta 
of the Mass, the missal being on the Gospel 
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a canopy ; while on two other sculptures the 
south end of the altar is portrayed, and in 
both these instances the chalice stands on 
the altar and is covered by a veil. At Great 
Glenham and Woodbridge the priest has left 
the chalice on the altar, and has turned 
towards a man and a woman in order to 
communicate them. In both cases the 
priest is simply vested in alb and crossed 
stole, while the communicants hold the 
houseling-cloth before them. In these two 
panels the ladies are represented as wearing 
the butterfly head-dress, so these sculptures 


an 


PENANCE: WESTHALL, SUFFOLK. 


side of the altar. Two servers, one with a 
torch, stand on a step behind the altar. 
There are two kneeling figures before the 
altar. The arrangement at East Dereham is 
very interesting. The crucifix, candles, etc., 
are removed so as to give a full view of the 
priest, with the chalice on the altar in front, 
apparently a little before the consecration. 
The priest’s hair gives him the appearance of 
having a nimbus, and a deacon and sub- 
deacon stand on either side of him. There 
are two kneeling figures on each side of the 
altar. One representation shows the north 
end of the altar, which is overshadowed by 


may have been carved about the year 1483, 
when this head-dress was in fashion and 
betokened a lady of rank. 


PENANCE. 


The sacrament of Penance is depicted by a 
priest seated in a chair, shriving a kneeling 
penitent, who is presented by an angel, with 
wings spread over both confessor and peni- 
tent. The Evil Spirit, with horned head and 
dragon wings, is departing with his tail 
between his legs, cast down and confounded. 

The designs on these panels are in many 
cases extremely beautiful and well preserved. 
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In twelve sculptures an angel is introduced, 
and he is either presenting the penitent or 
thrusting the Evil Spirit away. The Evil 
Spirit is portrayed in fifteen panels represent- 
ing this sacrament, and frequently with a sly 
touch of humour. Sometimes he stands on 
the head of the penitent, and is about to 
take his departure the moment the penitent 
receives absolution ; sometimes he is slink- 
ing away with his tail between his legs ; and 
once he has sprung on the back of a man, 
and is preventing him going to confession. 

At Gresham we find the penitent is under- 
going the punishment of flagellation, while 
at Nettlecombe one of the kneeling penitents 
holds a scourge in his hand. 

Sometimes the confessional is represented 
as a panelled pew ; sometimes it is a small 
chapel with a steep roof and a window in the 
gable. Little Walsingham shows the confes- 
sional as a portion of the church partitioned 
off by a curtain hung on rods. Above the 
curtain three figures are looking over. It is 
quite possible that the sculptor did not intend 
them to assume this most inquisitive attitude, 
and that their appearance merely represented 
some ceremony being performed in the 
church, as all three appear to be vested in 
surplices ; and one is a priest in a stole, while 
another holds an open service-book. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Che bospitals of Kent. 


II.—ST. LAWRENCE, NEAR CANTER- 
BURY. 


By ARTHUR Hussey. 
oe 


era iE Hospital of St. Lawrence, which 

em was founded by the Abbey of St. 
Augustine, was both for leprous 
persons, thus serving as a sana- 
torium for the monks of that abbey, and for 
other people in need, as an almshouse for 
the near relatives of those monks, and was 
situated on the south side.of the Dover 
Road, about a mile outside Canterbury. 

It is just possible that the dedication of 






this hospital to St. Lawrence was to keep in 
memory the name of Lawrence, the second 
Archbishop of Canterbury (604-619), the 
companion of St. Augustine, who consecrated 
him as his successor. 

Lawrence seems to have been the ablest 
of that band of men who were sent with 
the monk Peter (afterwards the first Abbot, 
605-607) to inform Pope Gregory ot the result 
of their labours, and brought back the 
second missionary party in 601, being de- 
scribed by Gregory as “ Lawrence the priest 
my dearly beloved son, whose devotion is 
well known to me,” in the letters which the 
party carried (Augustine of Canterbury, by 
E. L. Cutts). 

Also it was Archbishop Lawrence who, in 
the year 613, had consecrated their first 
abbey church, dedicated to St. Peter and 
St, Paul, but afterwards known as the Abbey 
of St. Augustine, in which Lawrence was 
buried in 619. 

This hospital was for a Warden, who was 
one of the monks of the abbey, a chaplain, 
clerk, and sixteen brothers and sisters. It 
was founded about the year 1149 (some 
authorities say in 1137) by Hugh de Trottes- 
cliff, then the Abbot of St. Augustine’s 
(1126-1151), so that, ifanymonk of that abbey 
should be attacked by any deadly infection, 
and especially by leprosy, it would not be 
possible for any death to take place within 
the precincts of the abbey that would be 
injurious to the brethren. Such sick monks 
were moved to this hospital, where they were 
provided for by the Chamberlain of the 
abbey with the necessary food and clothing, 
not as from the possessions of this hospital, 
but from the abbey itself, the same as any 
other monk. 

Moreover, if it should happen that the 
relatives of any monk, his father or mother, 
sister or brother, should fall into so great 
poverty that it would be a scandal to the 
abbey and his fellow-monks for them to beg 
for food, they should have at the hospital 
sufficient sustenance according to the means 
of the house, by permission of the Abbot 
and Warden of the hospital, who for the time 
being should be there. 

The following deed was drawn up: “ Be 
it known to all the faithful of God both 
at. present and in the future, that I, 
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Hugh the second, by the favour of God, the 
Abbot of St. Augustine’s, with the monks of 
the same place, for the welfare of our souls 
and our predecessors and successors, grant 
and give in alms seven acres of land belong- 
ing to our especial demesne, for the building 
of a Hospital in those seven acres, situated 
near the road which leads from Canterbury 
towards Dover, on the right-hand side of 
that road. Moreover, we appoint for the 
support of the sick and poor of that place, 
the tithes throughout the year from all that 
land which we have in demesne situated on 
the right side of that road, with the tithes of 
corn and peas from all the land that adjoins 
Longport. Whosoever therefore for the love 
of God shall shew favour to the sick dwelling 
there, to help maintain that place, shall have 
the blessing of God, and also the thanks and 
common benefits of our Abbey” (William 
Thorne in Decem Scriptores, 1810). 

About the year 1151 Pope Eugenius III. 
(1145-1153) wrote to “Our beloved brethren 
the sick in the Hospital of ‘St. Lawrence 
outside Canterbury,” that had been recently 
founded, “and to our beloved son Sil- 
vester the Abbot-elect of St. Augustine’s, 
confirming the gift of lands and tithes, which 
Hugh the second of blessed memory, for- 
merly the Abbot of the Monastery, for his 
soul’s good and that of his predecessors, 
caused to be used as your Hospital, namely 
the gift of seven acres of land in which the 
Hospital is situated, and the tithes from all 
the produce of the Lordship or Manor of 
Longport, with three cart-loads of hay, one 
from Longport, another from the property 
assigned to the Sacristan, and the third from 
that of the Chamberlain of the Abbey, out of 
the gift of Levenod from the land of North- 
wood. In addition to these possessions, 
whatsoever else has been given, or shall be 
given to the Hospital ” (Zhomas of Elmham, 
p. 402). 

Two messuages in Canterbury were granted 
in the twelfth century by the hereditary 
Alderman of Ridingate Ward to the Hospital 
of St. Lawrence in free alms—‘‘ those two 
messuages which are situated in that book- 
land (#.e., held by charter or deed, not gavel- 
kind) for which I answer to no lord” 
(Zenures of Kent, by C. J. Elton, p.-161). 
At Canterbury the office of Alderman was 





at first hereditary, and devisable by will, 
each Alderman holding a court of justice, 
and their six wards were named from the 
gates of the city. The Riding Gate was 
the entrance from the Dover Road, which in 
Canterbury is to the present day called Wat- 
ling Street (Canterbury in Olden Times, by 
John Brent). 

Hamo, the son of Guy de Dudindale, gave 
for the use of this hospital the tithes from 
Dudindale, which is- in the parish of St. 
Mary Bredin, and about two miles south-east 
from the city wall (Vid/are Cantianum, by 
Thomas Philipot, p. 93). 

This was continued by Roger de Marci, 
who was the owner in the reign of Henry II. 
(1154-1189): “Roger de Marci, to all in 
France and England, both present and future, 
greeting. Know that I have granted and 
given the tithes from my land of Dodingdale 
to the Hospital of St. Lawrence which is 
near Canterbury, in alms for ever, for the 
welfare of my ancestors, my wife and chil- 
dren. Wherefore I will and command for 
ever the same Hospital shall have, and 
rightly and freely possess, the said tithes. 
And that the brethren and sisters of the 
Hospital shall have the tithes mentioned to 
purchase linen cloth for the Festival of 
St. John the Baptist (June 24), when I be- 
lieve that then they will commemorate me 
and mine” (Decem Scriptores, William 
Thorne, 1810). 

Robert Malling, who was the Commissary 
of Archbishop Walter Reynolds in the year 
1320, decided from the evidence of ancient re- 
cords that the Hospital of St. Lawrence should 
receive the tithes both from the Dungeon 
Manor in the parish of St. Mary Bredin, and 
also from three hundred acres of land adjoin- 
ing the same; in consideration of which 
John Chiche, then the Lord of that Manor, 
was to receive in the autumn for his servants, 
every year five loaves of bread, two pitchers 
and a half of beer, with half a cheese worth 
4d.; and he himself one pair of buckskin 
gloves, one pound of wax, and also three 
pairs of gloves for his servants (Astory of 
Kent, by Edward Hasted, vol. iv., 339). 

Henry Lincoln, who had been one of the 
Bailiffs or Chief Magistrates of Canterbury 
in 1370 and 1371, by his will dated Thurs- 
day in the Feast of St. Peter Cathedri 








(February 22), and proved the following 
March 22, 1397, desired to be buried in the 
church of Westbere, in which parish he had 
property. He gave to the alms-sisters of 
St. Augustine at Canterbury 6s. 8d. (Con- 
sistory, Vol. i., fol. 6). 

John Bryan, who was a mason of the parish 
of St. Mary, Northgate, died in 1401, and 
gave by his will “To the Sisters of St. 
Lawrence 3s. 4d.” (Consistory Court, vol. i., 
fol. 11). 

Edmund Haute, by his will dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1408, gave “To the Sisters of 
St. Lawrence near Canterbury 20s.” (Con- 
sistory, vol. ii., fol. 17). 

William Benet, the son of Robert and 
Cristine Benet of Stour Street (both of whom 
were buried in the Church of St. Mildred), 
had been admitted in 1406 a freeman of 
Canterbury “by birth.” William became 
one of the Bailiffs or Chief Magistrates in 
1416, 1419, 1421, 1430, 1433, and became 
the second Mayor of Canterbury for the year 
1450-51, and died in 1463, being buried 
in the Church of St. Augustine beside his 
second wife Alice. He gave a bequest to 
all the hospitals, and “To the Sisters of 
St. Lawrence 5s.” (Archdeaconry, vol. i., 6). 

Roger Ridley, who was the fourth Mayor 
of Canterbury for the official year 1452-53, 
also again in 1459-60 and 1468-69, lived 
in the parish of St. Mildred, being buried in 
the chancel of St. John the Baptist of that 
church ; by his will, proved March 21, 1471, 
he gave “ To the Sisters of the Hospital of St. 
Lawrance 6s. 8d.” (Archdeaconry, vol. ii., 3). 

Thomas Trendham, whose son was one of 
the monks of the Abbey of St. Augustine, by 
his will, proved November 10, 1474, desired 
to be buried in the Church of St. Lawrence 
outside the walls of the City of Canterbury, 
and gave to the reparation of the same 
church 6s. 8d. To son Robert my best 
cloak and small knife inlaid with silver ; and 
to Agnes and Isabelle, daughters of the said 
Robert, two cows now in the charge of the 
same Robert and John Cryor. To Dom. 
William Mongeham, monk of St. Augustine, 
ten marcs (£6 13s. 4d.). Residue to Robert 
Marshe and William Trendham, that they 
dispose for my soul as they think best, and 
they to be exors., with Dom. William Monge- 
ham supervisor. Robert Trendham my son 
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have three acres and a rod of land situated in 
Northfield in the parish of Great Mongeham. 
To John, senior son of Robert Trendham, 
one acre of land in a field called Catisbrew ; 
and to John, junior son of the same Robert, 
one acre near the Lime Pit. Four acres and 
three virgates of land in Mongeham to be 
sold, and the money received remain to 
Dom. William Mongeham my son, in part 
payment of the ten marcs bequeathed to 
him. If son Robert shall be discharged 
from and released within one-year after my 
death, by Richard Chilleworth, from the 
money owed by the same Robert Trendham 
my son, then son Robert have twenty acres 
of land with my house in Mongeham for the 
life of the same Robert, and after his death 
to the lawful heirs of the same, but if none, 
then the land with the house remain to Joan 
Marshe my daughter and her heirs, but if 
none, then to be sold and the money dis- 
posed in works of charity by my exors. with 
the approval of Dom. William Mongeham my 
son (Archdeaconry, vol. ii., 14). 

This will is of interest as showing that 
some of the inmates possessed property. 

John Chambleyn, of the parish of St. Paul 
in Canterbury, in 1475 gave ‘‘ To the Sisters 
of the Hospital of St. Laurence 20d.” (Arch- 
deaconry, vol. ii., 16). 

John Freningham, of the parish of St. 
Andrew, who was a butcher, and became a 
Freeman of Canterbury in 1442, and was 
Mayor for the official years 1461-1462 and 
1467-1468, by his will, proved August 12, 
1475, gave “ To the Hospital of St. Lawrence 
without Canterbury 20s.” (Archdeaconry, 
vol. ii., 17). 

When Archbishop William Warham on 
September 25, 1511, held a Visitation of the 
parishes in the Deanery of Bridge, from 
Ickham parish a presentment was made: 
“That the widow of Richard Cooke, sister 
of the Hospital of St. Lawrence, an exempt 
House, withheld an ox bequeathed by her 
husband” to the parish of Ickham. At Bridge, 
the Warden of St. Lawrence—Robert de 
Dover, a monk of St. Augustine’s—had with- 
held 16d. a year for the last thirty years 
(British Magazine, vol. Xxx., 519, 531)+ 

Another Warden of this hospital was John 
Essex, who in 1522 became the last Abbot 
of St. Augustine’s (1522-38). 
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The Valor Ecclesiasticus (1534) contains 
the following information : 

“ Receipts :—In rent charge of the Abbot 
and Convent of St. Austen’s next Canterbury, 
and of three tenements in Canterbury in a 
Street called the Merserye, and tenements in 
other places in Canterbury, 17s. gd. 

“From Lionell Kirbye for ferm of certain 
lands and tithes belonging to the Hospital, 
425 os. 10d. 

‘“* From the farmer of the Manor of Chistle- 
lette for certain tithes, 44 ros. 

“From the farmer of the Manor of Stod- 
marsh for certain tithes, 40s. 

“Rent of land in Blean, Chislet and 
Sturrey, £4 9s. 3d. 

“Rent of certain land at Brigge, £4. 

“Rent of certain land in the parish of 
Minster in Thanet, ros. 

“Rent of certain land in St. Lawrence 
field, ros. 

“Rent of a barn next Ridingate in Canter- 
bury, 2s. 6d. 

“For one pension received yearly of the 
Abbot and Convent of St. Austen, 13s. 4d. 

“Rents Resolute :— 

“Paid to the Abbey of St. Augustine for 
lands in the tenure of the Manors of Lang- 
port, Chistlet and Sturrey, 39s. 

‘* Rent paid to the heirs of Pettit for lands 
at Brigge, 3s. 6d. 

“Rent paid to the Lord Stafforde for lands 
without the Southgate of the Hospital, 4d. 

“Rent paid to the Lord of the Manor of 
Renfelde, 1d., and one loaf of white bread. 

“Rent to the Manor of Dongeon in the 
price of a lb. of wax made in candles, and 
other things, 9d. 

“Rent to the Church of St. Andrew in 
Canterbury, 1d. 

“For the salary of a Priest that sayeth 
and serveth divine service in the Chapel of 
the said Hospital, 46. 

“To the Bailiff there for his yearly 
stipend, £4. 

“ Paid and distributed yearly on the Feast 
of St. Lawrence to poor people and others, 
according to the foundation of the Hospital, 
26s. tod. 

“To the Prior of St. Austen, and his 
assistence (sic) to sing Mass and other divine 
service at the Hospital in the Feast of St. 
Lawrence, 20s. 


“‘ Deductions, £8 os. 8d. 

“Clear Total, £31 7s. 10d.” 

In the thirtieth year of the reign of Henry 
VIII. (1538-39), a lease was granted by the 
Warden and inmates to Sir Christopher Hales 
for nine years, of the site and all the revenues 
of the hospital, on condition that he found 
the inmates with all necessaries during their 
natural lives (History of Kent, by Edward 
Hasted, vol. iv., 670). 

“‘ Alice Colman, of the Hospital of St. 
Laurence nigh Canterbury,” as she describes 
herself in her will, made October 27, 1544, 
desired to be buried in the churchyard of 
St. Mary Bredyn in Canterbury, beside her 
father and mother, giving to that church a 
diaper cloth, and a front of satin of Brudges, 
with a fringe of silk. To her brother John 
Colman, priest, a gold ring with a graved 
stone. Also mentions “ Anne the wife of 
Thomas Colman my brother,” and gave a 
silver spoon to “ Sir William Hamond, priest, 
my cousin” (Archdeaconry, vol. xxiii., 6). 

“‘Didyar Thompson of the Sisterhood of 
St. Lawrence in the parish of St. Paul with- 
out the walls of the City of Canterbury, 
yeoman,” by his will, dated the last day of 
December, 1544 (and proved March 26, 
1546), desired to be buried in the church- 
yard of St. Mildred, and gave to the high- 
altar of the Sisterhood of St. Lawrence for 
tithes forgotten, etc., 6d.; his executors were 
to distribute on the day of his burial, at the 
Church of St. Mildred, 6s, 8d. in bread 
to poor people. Clemence Campeny my 
maiden-servant 4 3 6s. 8d. at the day of her 
marriage, but if she die before then, the 
money to my wife Elisabeth. Residue after 
paying debts and legacies to wife Elisabeth, 
who with William Hales, gentleman, exors. ; 
with James Hales, the King’s Sargeant at 
Law, supervisor. The house or tenement 
with a garden and appurtenances in Wyne- 
cheape without the walls of Canterbury, 
and in the parish of St. Mildred, in which 
Thomas Nasshe now dwells, to wife Elisabeth 
and her heirs for ever (Archdeaconry, 
vol. xxiv., 6). 

He is very probably the Dedyer Thomson, 
goldsmith, son of John Thomson, shoe- 
maker, who in 1526 by birth was admitted a 
freeman of Canterbury (freemen of Canter- 
bury, by J. M. Cowper). 
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In the Cathedral library is a manuscript 
volume without date, but of the time of 
Queen Mary —there is a presentment 
made : 

“St. Lawrence. They present that the 
Chancel and Church there is sore decayed 
and in great ruin, and that they have no 
priest.” 

At the end of a volume of presentments 
made to the Archdeacon of Canterbury for 
the years 1561-1562 is written the following 
information about this hospital : 

‘“‘ Hugh, Abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, founded the Hospital near Canterbury. 

“ And by the foundation it was provided 
especially that the poor parents of the monks 
lacking living, should be there provided 
for. 

“ And further, if it fortuned any monk of 
the said Monastery to be distempered with 
the leprosy, or such like, that then such 
monk should be provided for there, and 
there to be sustained as the rest of the House 
of St. Augustine. 

‘‘And then at last they came to be a 
Prioress and sisters without any treaty of 
number, as it can be hitherto understanded. 

“The House and lands demised to Sir 
Christopher Hales about twenty years past, 
for one hundred years, without impeachment 
or waste, whose interest Mr. Robert Trapps 
late had, who also hath purchased the fee- 
simple of the Queen, as is reported. 

“Two sisters only,. Agnes Olyver and 
Mother Margery, who hath 4os. a year and 
the house, paid by the farmer Christopher 
Cortope. 

‘The Prioress, Frances Voules, who hath 
42 by the year, of late died. 

“ The lands are taxed to the Queen, at the 
taxation of the tenth, £431” (Cathedral 
Library, vol. iv., 1561-62). 

Some bones that were found in 1903 on 
the site of this hospital were probably those 
of some of the former inmates. 


See 
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Cat Lore.* 
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FoR aie literature concerning cats must 
Yoho be rather extensive. The animal 
g.Ua has been associated with the for- 





~ tunes of man for so many ages; 
it has been held in such reverence, has been 
treated so cruelly, has been petted so de- 
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FIG. I.—PASHT. 
From a bronze cat-headed figure (British Museum). 


votedly, and remains still such a domestic 
alien, that it has become the centre of a vast 


* The Cat in History, Legend, and Art. Written 
and illustrated by Anne Marks. Fourteen plates and 
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amount of history and legend and lore of 
every kind. The book before us is as a stone 
added to the monumental cairn erected to 


varies with the sun’s height above the horizon 
—i.e., with the progress of daylight—at noon 
having almost the appearance of a vertical 
line. This is, of course, a matter of common 


the glory of “ puss.”” Miss Marks makes no” 
giory P 1 : 
observation everywhere. Miss Marks says 


that a missionary in China asked a small boy 
the time of day. ‘The child hesitated, and 
then replying, ‘I will tell you directly,’ dis- 
appeared. In a few moments he returned, 
carrying a very large puss, and, looking in- 
tently into its eyes, said with decision: ‘ It 
is nearly midday.’” But in moonlight, 
curiously enough, it was held that the fulness 
of the pupil waxed and waned with the 
waxing and waning of the moon. Hence 
the association with that planet. In Suffolk, 
Miss Marks says, at the present day there 
are folk who believe that pussy’s eyes dilate 
and contract with the ebb and flow of the 
tide. In Egypt dead cats were mummified, 
as crocodiles also were. 
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j FIG, 2.—THE GODDESS BAST HOLDING A SISTRUM. 





| 

| | pretence to exhaustiveness, nor is her charm- 
ingly-produced volume intended for scholars. 
She writes well, has consulted good authori- 
ties, and presents for the delectation of the 
general reader and of cat-lovers at large a 
cursory review of the position puss has occu- 
pied in history, legend, and art, from the 
dawn of history downwards. 

The cat has known every kind of treat- 
ment. In ancient Egypt it was regarded as 
sacred, and was figured as the emblem of 
the goddess Bast, or Pasht, which was repre- 
sented as a cat-headed figure. In the same 
land the cat was also held to have relations 
with both sun and moon—the male being 
more generally associated with the former, 
and the female with the latter. The cat was 
accounted particularly sacred at Thebes— 
the City of the Sun—and many were buried 
there. The size of the pupil of the cat’s eye 








Representations of the cat, apart from 
sacred emblems, of ancient times and coun- 
London: Elliot ties are numerous, Miss Marks reproduces 
in the drawing shown above (Fig. 3) a part of 





thirty-one illustrations in the text. f 
Stock, 1909. Crown 4to., pp. xii, 98. Price 6s. net. 
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a wall-painting heticeeal at Thebes, belong- Sepentition:” tii together a considerable 
ing to the eighteenth or nineteenth Dynasty, amount of representative matter. It would 
which is now in the British Museum. It is take a very large volume to hold all that 
from a hunting scene, showing a Scribe of might be said and all that might be collected 
under these heads; but, as we have said, 
Miss Marks does not profess to treat her 
theme exhaustively. Her method is anec- 
dotical and selective. She draws her examples 
from a wide field of reading, and constructs 
therewith a chatty and readable narrative. 
The drawings, of which we give a few 
examples, are effective, and pleasantly illus- 
trate the text. Two more are given below, just 
to show how wide is the range of illustration. 
One (Fig. 5) is taken from a figure in Topsell’s 
well-known book, Zhe Historie of Foure- 
Jooted Beastes, 1607. Topsell has much cat 
lore. He tells his readers that the breath 
and odour of the cat are harmful to man, 
and therefore warned folk against sleeping 
with puss on the bed. Further, he says that 





FIG. 4,—CAT (ROMAN PERIOD). 


From terra-cotta model.( British Museum). 


the Royal Granaries fowling, and in the part 
reproduced in the drawing a cat appears 
acting as a retriever. Drawings of several 
Roman representations adorn Miss Marks’s 
pages. The example above is from a terra- 
cotta model in the British Museum. Puss 
was not only a petted favourite in the houses 
of the great folk of Imperial Rome, but she 
was used as an emblem of liberty. In the 
Temple of Liberty built by Tiberius Grac- 
chus, the goddess was represented with 
sceptre and cap in either hand, while at her 
feet was the emblematic cat. The animal 
figures freely also in Chinese and Japanese ‘ 
art. Cats in heraldry is another wide subject, the cat is “not only apt to bring home 
of which Miss Marks only touches the fringe. venomous infection, but to poison a man 
The two chapters on “The Cat in My- with very looking upon him”; and that it 
thology and Legend” and “The Cat and is ‘‘a dangerous beast.” 
VOL. VI. T 
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Our last illustration (Fig. 6) shows the cat as 
the trade emblem of the Venetian printers, the 
brothers De Sabio, who issued the Aristotle 
the title-page of which is here reproduced, 
in 1546. A cat was also the trade-mark of 
other; Venetian printers. 

KF Besides the numerous illustrations, of 
which those reproduced in these pages are 
examples, Miss Marks’s clever pencil has 
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FIG. 6. 


adornedkher” pages with many drawings of 
cats of present-day kind, viewed sleeping, 
playing, getting into mischief, and otherwise 
disporting themselves for the delectation of 
their admirers. Those said admirers form a 
very considerable portion of the population ; 
and no cat-lover can fail to enjoy either the 
text or the drawings in this pleasant book. 


L. G. 
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Che Stukelep Brass, Great 
Stukelep, bunts. 


By S. Inskip Lapps, A.R.I.B.A. 
<> 


aN the year 1669, when the anonymous 
| author of the Lansdowne MS. g21 
visited Great Stukeley Church, 
=~ Hunts, he recorded : 
‘“‘In ye north aisle of ye Church, in a brass 
bordure about a blue marble stone, An. Dni. 
1669, these words were remaining : 


... the soule of William Stewkeleyp... 
to God... on whose soule Fesu... 


A picture in brass . . . on a fesse three 
mullets ; also portraitures of two women and 
two children.” 

The “ picture in brass,” which represented 
a knight in armour of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, bare-headed, and with his 
feet resting upon a dog, came into the pos- 
session of Dr. William Stukeley, the antiquary, 
who writes thus of it : 

“1741. Mr. Torkington, Rector of Little 
Stukeley, sent me the brass image of Sir 
Nicholas de Styvecle, which his father and 
I took off the stone in the church of Great 
Stukeley many years ago (it being loose) 
and carried to the mansion-house in Great 
Stukeley. Somebody has since then (1721) 
broke it in pieces.” 

And again, in 1759, he writes: 

“T fixed the brass of Sir Nicholas de 
Styvecle, which I retrieved from Great 
Stukeley Church, on a mahogany board. 
They had pulled it off the stone in the 
church, and broke it into pieces in order 
to sell it for old brass, and this since I took 
a drawing of it (July 9, 1721) and had it 
engraved. The long brass inscription which 
went round the verge of the stone, with his 
name, history, and time of his death, etc., 
had been loose and taken off before, and 
laid up in the parish chest, but upon enquiry 
we found it gone; as also the brass of his 
two wives, son and daughter, from the same 
stone. But I thought it necessary to preserve 
the remainder.” 

The doctor’s two statements are not quite 
consistent with each other ; but he evidently 
had the brass figure of the knight, and he 
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tells us that, on June 4, 1764, he put it up 
in the chapel of his “ mausoleum” in Kentish 
Town. On March 3, 1765, he died, and it 
has been found impossible to trace the brass 
any farther. 

At some period, the date of which is not 
known, the floor of Great Stukeley Church 
was raised by filling in earth, and upon this 
a floor of tiles and wooden boards was laid, 
and so the stone itself was hidden from view, 
and, in fact, was not certainly known to 
exist. 

Dr. Stukeley’s drawing, however, was 
preserved, and has been published in Dr, 
Stukeley’s Diaries and Correspondence (vol. ii.), 
being vol. Ixxvi. of the Surtees Society’s 
Publications. This shows the figure of the 
knight imposed upon a floriated cross with 
a long stem, on each side of which were the 
indents of two figures, and below these the 
indents of two children, all within a narrow 
bordure round the edge of the stone ; below 
the knight was a shield of arms: (sad/e) on 
a fesse (argent) three muliets (of the field), for 
Stukeley. 

Upon this authority, brass-rubbers have 
said that the brass was a palimpsest, the 
figure of the fifteenth-century knight having 
been placed upon a memorial of earlier date, 
and the matrix, which has now been found, 
certainly confirms the theory that the brass 
was a palimpsest, the indent of the stem and 
lower part of the head of the cross being 
still visible, although nearly obliterated by 
the indent of the later figure. 

The question now remains as to whether 
the person commemorated was William or 
Nicholas de Stukeley. We do not know 
what authority Dr. Stukeley had for assigning 
it to Sir Nicholas, except that Nicholas was 
rather a favourite name in the family; but 
the evidence seems to point very strongly to 
the fact that Dr. Stukeley never saw the 
inscription, and the advantage seems there- 
fore to rest with the recorder of 1669. 

The pedigree of the family appears to be 
this : Nicholas de Stukeley, died about 1379 ; 
Sir Nicholas, died about 1393; Nicholas, alive 
1434, and probably died between 1440 and 
1450; John, died 1488; Gerard, died about 
1500; William, who occurs in 1502, and 
probably died soon after; and Gerard, who 
held the estates in 1516. Gerard and his 
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brother Matthew were both dead by 1540, 
in which year the property belonged to their 
aunt, Katherine, sister of their father William 
Stukeley, and then the wife of Henry Tor- 
kington, whose family held it for the next 
three hundred years. 

The date of the last Nicholas is almost too 
early for the brass ; and although William’s 
date is perhaps rather late, I am disposed 
to think that he must be the person com- 
memorated. With the exception of a Canon 
of St, Paul’s, c’rca 1396, I have not heard of 
another William de Stukeley. 

The stone matrix was found on February 16, 
1910, in the course of laying a new floor to 
the church; it was buried 13 inches below 
the tile paving of the north aisle. It lay in 
the middle of the aisle, towards the eastern 
end, and rested directly upon the clay which 
probably originally formed the only floor of 
the church. It will be replaced in the same 
position, but level with the surface of the 
new floor, so that in future it will be visible 
to all comers. It is in good preservation ; 
a crack runs across it in one unimportant 
place, but otherwise it is very little injured ; 
it shows some trifling inaccuracies in Dr. 
Stukeley’s drawing. 
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BINDON FARM, AXMOUTH. 


K'aawgLNDON FARM, at Axmouth in 
B E224 Devon, is one of those old manor- 
houses that have descended in the 
social scale to the status of a farm- 
house. However much one may regret the 
social and political changes that have robbed 
these houses of the distinguished position 
they formerly occupied, it is beyond question 
that the truest type of old manor-house has 
been better preserved in those buildings that 
have been adapted for farming purposes 
than in those which have fallen into the 
hands of wealthy persons with a craze for 
restoration. 

During the reign of Henry IV., Roger 
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Wyke, a younger son of the House of Cock- 
tree, South Tawton, purchased the demesne 
of Bindon of Nicholas Bach, and by marriage 
it came into the possession of the Erles, who 
rebuilt the house much as it now stands, 
temp. Henry VIII. In 1425 Roger Wyke 
obtained from Bishop Edmund Lacy a licence 
to erect a chapel within his manor-house of 
Bindon, and this old domestic oratory remains 


in good preservation, with an oak screen and 
rich piscina. The shields displaying coats 
of arms, here illustrated, were discovered 
during some alterations of half a century ago. 
SIDNEY HEATH. 
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at ‘the Sign of the Dwi. 


————— 


ErrorTs, I am glad to know, 
are still being made to save the 
Gardner Collection— perhaps 
the most remarkable collection 
of topographical prints and 
drawings in existence—from 
being dispersed under the 
hammer. It contains some 
60,000 prints and drawings 
illustrative of Old London. 

An admirable descriptive article on the 
collection appeared in the February Con- 
noisseur, from which I make one or two 
extracts: “At present the Gardner Collec- 
tion still reposes in the 110 massive portfolios 
of ‘royal’ size, each on its appointed shelf 
in the long gallery or library, planned and 
built expressly for its reception by the far- 
sighted antiquary and artist who created it. 
The gallery, lighted by large oriel windows 
of carved stone filled with antique Swiss and 
German painted glass, panelled with old oak, 
and appropriately adorned with medizval 
curios, arms, and weapons, was a fit casket 
for such a treasure, insured more than thirty 
years ago for £20,000. Its value to-day is 
hard to estimate, but to exhibit it 36,000 feet, 
or not far short of an acre of wall space, would 
be needed. No living person has examined 
it all through, and merely to catalogue it for 
sale must still occupy many months.” 


a» a ad 
“Tt is known to be particularly rich in rare 
sixteenth-century views and plans, many of 
which will be sought for in vain amongst our 
national treasures in the British Museum. In 
our relatively casual examination, we came 
on a carefully detailed and perfectly unique 
view of the lovely chapel of St. Mary Ronceval 
on the site of Northamberland Avenue, before 
the powerful Earl of Northampton, son of the 
unfortunate Earl of Surrey, the poet, acquired 
the site in 1600 for the noble mansion, which 
later passed by marriage to Algernon Percy, 
tenth Earl of Northumberland ; also a large 
Elizabethan picture—plan of the manor of 
Hackney on vellum, the Chelsea of the north- 
east of London, long the residence of the 
noble families of Vere, Rich, Zouch, Brooke, 
and Rowe; and another wonderful treasure, 








a ae ent 


the long procession of the funeral pageant of 
Sir Philip Sydney wending its way through 
the Strand, discovered on the walls of a 
farm-house, near Penshurst, a century or 
more ago. A portfolio of magnificent draw- 
ings by William Capon of fine medieval 
decorations and tapestries of the old royal 
palaces of Westminster, of which Westminster 
Hall is almost the sole remaining part, riveted 
our attention. This surely is a national asset 
of unique and first-rate importance. These 
interior views, of which no replicas exist, are 
of chambers which formed integral parts of 
the Houses of Parliament, as handed over 
by Tudor Sovereigns, and would alone justify 
both political parties in joining hands to 
exhibit and secure them for the nation.” 

es Ss 
‘But of even more practical interest to 
authors, historians, artists, and actors is the 
unrivalled collection of coloured engravings 
and mezzotints of the old theatres, tea- 
gardens, assembly-rooms, and places of 
general resort, presenting vivid contemporary 
illustrations of the doings at Mary-le-bone 
and Spring Gardens, Ranelagh, Bagnigge 
Wells, the Pantheon, Vauxhall, the Mall, 
and Hyde Park throughout the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.” 

es & 

It will be a thousand pities if such a wonder- 
fully comprehensive and valuable collection 
is allowed to be broken up and dispersed in 
the sale-room. There is a fine opportunity 
here for some British millionaire to secure 
this amazing mass of London illustrative 
treasures for the permanent enrichment of 
the capital of the Empire. 

* ae & 
An interesting discovery is reported from 
Rome. Cardinal Rampolla, in his searches 
in history among the MSS. in the Vatican 
Library, is said to have come across a Latin 
hymn written by Charlemagne, King of 
France, on the death of his son. No one 
at the Vatican had any idea of the existence 
of the manuscript, which was found in two 
pieces. If the report be true, it ought to 
impel the Vatican authorities to fresh vigour. 
Possibly slumbering in the dust of ages may 
be the lost decades of Livy. It is only within 
the past ninety years that the Institutes of 
Gaius were brought to light after having been 
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considered irretrievably lost. By accident 
Niebuhr lighted upon them in the chapter- 
house at Verona. 
es F F&F 

The death of Mr. A. J. Butler, at the age of 
sixty-five, on February 26, will be regretted 
by many students and bookmen. He was 
best known, perhaps, by his Dante studies, 
but he was also an enthusiastic bibliographer. 
He was on the Council of the Bibliographical 
Society, and had read papers before that 
Society on “Some Elizabethan Cipher- 
Books” and “Some Notes on Alpine 
Books,” and last session gave an amusing 
account of what is known of the Gioliti, a 
Trinese family of printers at Venice. 


es FH & 
At the annual meeting of the Scottish Record 
Society on February 28, the following publi- 
cations were announced for this year: The 
conclusion of the Register of Marriages for 
the Parish of Edinburgh, 1701-50, to be 
edited by Mr. Henry Paton; an Jndex to 
the Register of Marriages for the Parish of 
Canongate, 1564-1800 ; Calendar to Charter 
Chest of the Earl of Wigton, prepared in 
1666 ; and Calendar to the Charter Chest of 
the Earl of Dundonald, also prepared in 
1666, to be edited by Mr. F. J. Grant. 

&* &* & 
In the March Harper Professor C. W. Wallace 
prints some more of his Shakespearean dis- 
coveries. He has found records which show 
that Shakespeare was living in the house of 
a Huguenot family, named Mountjoy, in 
Blackfriars, about the year 1604 ; and lovers 
of the romance which should be associated 
with poets will note with interest the glimpse 
of a domestic romance in which the dramatist 
played a part. One Stephen Bellott, just out 
of his apprenticeship to Mountjoy, who was 
a wig-maker, loved his master’s daughter, 
Mary Mountjoy (as the traditional good ap- 
prentice always did), but lacked the courage 
to propose. ‘* Mme. Mountjoy told Shake- 
speare,” says Professor Wallace, “that if he 
could bring the young man to make a pro- 
posal of marriage, a dower fitting to their 
station would be settled upon them at mar- 
riage. This was the fair sum of fifty pounds 
in money of that time, or approximately 
£400 (nearly $2,000) in money of to-day. 


So the greatest poet of all the world, moved 
by the simple impulse of humanity that is 
the key to all that he ever wrote, did the 
wished-for service among these simple-hearted, 
single-passioned folk. All details were satis- 
factorily arranged, and the marriage was 
solemnized, as the parish register of St. 
Olave, Silver Street, shows, November 19, 
1604.” 


& a 
The library of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies, together with the English 
offices of the British Archzeological Schools 
at Athens and Rome, which had been es- 
tablished at 22, Albemarle Street, for more 
than thirty years, was moved to larger 
premises at 19, Bloomsbury Street (close to 
the British Museum), on March 25, from 
which date the library and offices were closed 
for reorganization till further notice. The 
new premises will give the Society’s library a 
more worthy home, and afford increased ac- 
commodation for students and readers. The 
Society will be glad to add to its list of 
members to meet the increased expenditure 
entailed. Particulars of the work both of 
the Society and of the Schools may be had 
on application to the secretary. 
a ad 5 

Some rare old maps have just been discovered 
in the library of the Royal United Service 
Institution. There are five volumes of the 
Atlantic Neptune Atlas of the World, which 
was prepared for the King’s Navy late in the 
eighteenth century by the order of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. These 
particular copies were presented in 1818 by 
Governor Des Barres to Lord Dalhousie, 
and by him to the library where they were 
promptly lost, and have only just been dis- 
covered. There is a plan of Quebec in 
one of the volumes showing the environs, 
defences, and entrenched camps of the French 
commanded by Montcalm, and also how the 
British forces under Wolfe were disposed. 
In another volume is a plan showing the 
operations before Charlestown in 1780, a 
plan of the siege of Savannah in 1779, and 
a plan of the action of Bunker’s Hill. As 
these maps and plans are authentic, they 
will no doubt be consulted in future by those 
preparing histories for students. A huge 
price has already been offered to the In- 
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stitution for the volumes, but money will not 
buy them. 

a »* a 
The musical library of M. Jean Baptiste 
Weckerlin, of Paris, which contained many 
rare and interesting works relating to music, 
dancing, and the theatre, was sold by auction 
at Leipsic by Herr C. G. Boerner, on 
March 1o and following days. Herr Boerner 
sends me an annotated and illustrated cata- 
logue of the collection, extending to some 
180 pages, which is itself a contribution to 
musical bibliography of considerable impor- 
tance. Herr Boerner also sends me a 
catalogue, illustrated by a number of fine 
plates, of a collection of fine engravings of 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, which 
he sold by auction on March 18 and 19. 

5 xe & 
A monumental work in more senses than 
one is about to be issued by the Trustees of 
the British Museum. It deals with “The 
Sculptures of the Parthenon,” and has 
occupied several years in preparation. It 
has of necessity to be bulky and issued in 
portfolio form, but its completeness may be 
gauged by the announcement that it will 
contain 95 full-page plates and 144 blocks 
and diagrams. The Parthenon frieze will 
take more than half of this. The text has 
been written by Mr. A. H. Smith, Keeper of 
the Greek and Roman Antiquities. The 
issue price is £5 158. 


5 a a ad 
The new part, January, of the Journal of the 
Gypsy-Lore Society, contains an article of 
considerable interest to the ethnographical 
student by Dr. William Crooke, on “ Gypsy 
Forms and Ceremonies,” a sequel to and dis- 
cussion of a paper in a former issue by Mr. 
E. O. Winstedt. Mr. T. W. Thompson 
describes in curious detail the relations and 
family history of ‘‘ Borrow’s Gypsies,” with a 
two-page pedigree table of the relations of 
the renowned Jasper Petulengro. A Bul- 
garian Gypsy Folk-Tale is contributed by 
Mr. B. Gilliat-Smith, with a translation for 
the weaker brethren who do not include a 
knowledge of Bulgarian Romani in their 
linguistic equipment. As “A Contribution 
to French Gypsy History,” Mr. F. C. Well- 
stood reprints a rare Lyons pamphlet of 1612, 
which records the sentence passed in that 





year on one Jean Hierosme, “soy disant 
Capitaine de quatre mesnages d’Egyptiens,” 
and some of his band for the murder of a 
Gypsy woman. A facsimile is given of the 
title-page of the tract which is preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. Under the title of 
‘*A Pilgrim’s Progress,” Lady Arthur Gros- 
venor brings together from the late Rev. T. 
W. Norwood’s note-books many lists of 
Gypsy words and phrases with notes on the 
various characters from whom they were 
collected. A variety of interesting Notes 
and Queries concludes a good number of 
this admirably conducted Journal, which is 
accumulating much valuable matter for the 
student and the historian of the “ Egyptians.” 
a * 
I note with much regret the death, on 
March 13, at the age of sixty-two, of Mr. 
W. A. Copinger, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., the 
founder and first president of the Biblio- 
graphical Society. Dr. Copinger was Pro- 
fessor and Dean of the Faculty of Law in 
the University of Manchester. He was also 
Lord of the Manor of Buxhall, Suffolk, and 
published Suffo/k Records in elaborate form. 


BIBLIOTHECARY. 


aS 


Gntiquatian jews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Jor insertion under this heading.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHASOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE annual volume of Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xliii., if not quite so 
portly as some of its predecessors, yet contains a great 
variety of good things. Mr. J. S. Fleming writes 
on ‘Ancient Irish Castles compared with ttish 
Types,” with an abundance of good illustrations. 
Mr. F. R. Coles sends another of his reports on 
Stone Circles, this time on those in the south-east 
district of Perthshire, freely illustrated with measured 
plans and drawings. Dr. T. H. Bryce supplies a 
third article ‘‘ On the Cairns of Arran,” and Mr. J. E. 
Cree describes the ‘‘ Excavations of Two Caves, with 
Remains of Early Iron Age Occupation,’’ in Had- 
dingtonshire. Among the discoveries which form 
the subjects of shorter articles may be named those of 
five cists in Aberdeenshire, each containing a drink- 
ing-cup urn; a Bronze-Age urn found in a stone 
cairn in Ross-shire; a group of stone cists near 
Leuchars, Fife ; and two flanged palstaves of bronze 
found near the base of a rock in Sutherland. There 
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is only one bibliographical paper—on an unrecorded 
issue of Edward Raban’s Aberdeen press in 1627, 
accompanied by a useful hand-list of the productions 
of his presses at Edinburgh, St. Andrews, and 
Aberdeen, by Dr. W. E. A. Axon. Mr. G. 

Fothergill provides variety in other directions by 
papers on ‘‘ Scottish Samplers,” and ‘‘ The Story of 
a ‘Barber’s Bleeding-Dish,’’’ which ends with a 
diverting tale of an antiquarian “‘sell.” Ecclesiology 
and allied subjects are poorly represented ; but Dr. 
Hay Fleming has a very interesting notice, freely 
illustrated, of ‘‘ A Sculptured Cross-shaft-and Sculp- 
tured Slabs recovered from the Base of St. Andrews 
Cathedral,’’ with notes of other sculptured slabs at 
St. Andrews. There are also notices of several in- 
cised slabs and graveyard memorials, while Mr. J. A. 
Balfour writes on ‘‘The Ecclesiastical Remains on 
the Holy Isle, Arran” —a group of considerable 
interest. The whole volume is, as usual, lavishly 


illustrated. 
a a 

In the Zvansactions, vol. xi., part iii., of the Essex 
Archeological Society, Mr. H. Laver, F.S.A., in a 
few pages on ‘‘ The Loom in Britain during the 
Bronze Age,” shows that the Britons of the Bronze 

e used woven fabrics, A plate showing the 
interior of a fragment of a Bronze Age urn, double 
natural size, with clear impression of woven material, 
seems conclusive evidence. Under the title of ‘*‘ The 
Masterpiece of English Charity,” Mr. W. Howard- 
Flanders tells the story of the Charterhouse. Mr. W. 
Gilbert prints from a manuscript written by the 
Rev. James Boys, who was Rector of Great Cogges- 
hall from 1679 to 1725, a most extraordinary story of 
witchcraft and credulity. The Rev. T. H. Curling 
usefully reprints from the inaccessible obscurity of the 
Appendix to Gough’s History and Antiquities of 
Pleshey (1803) the statutes and prayers (dated 1473) 
of the Gild of All Saints, Moreton. Mr. W. C. 
Waller continues his ‘‘ Inventories of Church Goods, 
6 Edward VI.”; and there are papers on “John 
Wilbye, Madrigalist,” by Major F. Skeat, and ‘The 
Wyncoll Family,” by Mr. L. C. Sier, and a learned 
contribution to Domesday study by Mr. G. Rickword 
—The Kingdom of the East Saxons and the Tribal 
Hidage.” Reports of meetings and excursions, with 
several plates, conclude a capital part. 


The January issue of the Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society is the first number of vol. vii. 
Mr. J. J. Green contributes two unpublished letters 
of Anne, Viscountess Conway, addressed by that 
learned Quaker lady to Henry More, the Cambridge 
Platonist, and adds biographical and other particulars. 
Some vivid pictures of ghastly doings appear in 
‘* Extracts from Letters to Mary Watson respecting 
the Irish Rebellion, 1798,” Mary Watson being in 
London at that time, and her correspondents in 
Carlow and Waterford. The notes on ‘‘ Friends in 
Current Literature ” are as readable, and the miscel- 
laneous contents as interesting and worthy of record 
as usual. 


ad) ae. as 
The principal paper in the new part of the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 








(vol. xxxix., part iv.), is a further testing of the theory 
of the Norman origin of motes in Ireland by Mr. 
G. H. Orpen, under the title of ‘‘ Motes and Norman 
Castles in Ossory.” The other articles are: ‘‘ Ancient 
Stone Monuments near Lough Swilly, co. Donegal,” 
by Captain H. B. Somerville ; ‘‘The Desmonds’ 
Castle at Newcastle O Conyll, co. Limerick,” by 
Mr. T. J. Westropp; ‘‘ The Hewetsons of the 
co. Kilkenny,’’ by Mr. J. Hewetson; and ‘‘ Some 
Types of Quern, or Handmill,” by Mr. H. S. 
Crawford. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — February 17. — Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—The Second 
Report of the Red Hills Exploration Committee, 
which embraced the work of two seasons (1908-09), 
was read by Mr. Francis W. Reader. 

The first season’s excavation was in a mound at the 
side of Goldhanger Creek, on the Blackwater, near 
Maldon. In this several flues and fire-floors were 
discovered, also a kitchen-midden, and quantities of 
pottery, animal bones, and oyster-shells. All these 
unusual phenomena were shown by the investigation 
to have resulted from a subsequent occupation of the 
site by the Romano-Britons, and these remains were 
confined to a definite region on the edge of the earlier 
mound, and partly overlapped the original deposit of 
the red earth. The latter was found to possess the 
ordinary characteristics of Red Hills, and contained 
a large quantity of the roughly shaped objects, made 
of clay mixed with grass, to which the term 
‘* briquetage ” has been applied. The forms of these 
objects known as fire-bars,’ pedestals, and TT -pieces, 
were abundant, and the number of these procured 
from Goldhanger greatly exceeds that of any other 
district so far examined. 

A human skeleton was also found at the base of the 
original deposit. Domestic relics were, however, 
almost entirely absent in this portion, only a very few 
fragments of late Celtic pottery being found. 

In 1909 operations were transferred to the district 
south of the River Crouch, on the marshes near 
Canewdon, where there is a group of four small 
mounds, only 50 to 80 feet in diameter, these being in 
close proximity, and not arranged on the line of the 
water’s edge. This is an uncommon feature, 
although several of the larger Red Hills are also 
found in the same district, situated on the line of the 
old high-water mark. The largest of this group of 
small mounds was selected for exploration, and dug 
out entirely. - 

This resulted in novel, although rather disappoint- 
ing, results. The mound proved to be c osed of 
burat earth of such uniform fineness that it’ appeared 
to have undergone some after-treatment. Relies of 
any description were extremely scarce, and the whole 
of the “briquetage” obtained would hardly have 
filled a wheelbarrow. In all other mounds that have 
been explored the same quantity of red earth would 
have produced many cartloads of this rough material. 
There were a few fragments of late Celtic pottery, 
which was of the same description and in about the 
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same proportion as that usually found in Red Hills. 
There was not the slightest indication of a working- 
floor, or anything to show the nature of the industry 
which produced this vast mass of burnt material. 

In the course of the Report a memorandum re- 
ceived by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Wilmer, from 
Dr. Flinders Petrie, was read. In this memorandum 
Dr. Petrie puts forward with great confidence the 
theory that the Red Hills are the remains of kelp- 
burning mounds, and quotes Pliny to show that the 
Gauls carried on this industry in connection with the 
manufacture of soda for soap and glass making, as 
well as the making of enamels, for which they were 
famed. Dr. Petrie pointed to the analysis of the 
slag which is found in moderate quantities with the 
‘* briquetage,” and claimed that the large access of 
soda in the slag (the potash remaining almost con- 
stant) proved conclusively that the industry must have 
consisted in the burning of marine or estuarine p'ants. 

The Committee have given very careful considera- 
tion to these suggestions. The only marine plants 
found in any abundance at the present time in the 
Red Hill districts is the Zostera marina, and an ex- 
amination of the ash from this plant by Mr. J. H_ B. 
Jenkins proves that it contains almost as large a per- 
centage of potash as of soda, and the burning of 
Zostera would therefore not have given the results 
claimed. The ash of ordinary seaweed, or kelp, con- 
tains high potash as well as soda, and would lead to a 
slag in which both alkalies would show a correspond- 
ing increase. There is no evidence, therefore, at 
present which appears to connect the Red Hills defi- 
nitely with the burning of kelp. 

Mr. William Dale, as local Secretary for Hants, 
reported the discovery of a deposit of worked flints at 
Norman Court Farm, near Clatford Station, possibly 
the relics of a Neolithic workshop. Fe also ex- 
hibited a bronze dagger and bone needle lately found 
on Sir William Portal’s Malshanger estate, and an 
iron implement or weapon of uncertain age and use 
from Overton. Mr. Dale also referred to a report as 
to a proposed ‘‘ restoration” of the famous Jesse 
reredos in Christchurch Priory Church; to recent 
damage to the stall-carvings by a party of American 
tourists ; and to the determined effort on the part of 
the Town Council of Christchurch to do away with the 
old Priory Mill, which stands on the site of a mill 
mentioned in the Domesday Survey. He also ex- 
hibited a lantern-slide of the new porch lately built 
on the north side of the abbey church of Romsey.— 


Atheneum, March 5. 
' « Ss 


SoctrETy OF ANTIQUARIES. — February 24.— Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. Horace 
Sandars read a paper on *‘ The Use of the Deer-horn 
Pick in the Mining Operations of the Ancients.” The 

per was accompanied by an exhibit of mining 
implements made from the antlers of the red deer 
(Cervus elaphus), and gathered from the prehistoric 
flint mines at Cissbury and Grimes’ graves in Britain, 
from Obourg and Spiennes in Belgium, and from 
Champignolles in France. Mr. Sandars also showed 
a very fine head of a red deer recently shot in Spain, 
‘ and demonstrated by means of the antlers the purposes 
to which the different parts had been put in the 
fabrication of his tools by the primitive miner, He 
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then described the tools, and showed that they con- 
sisted principally of the deer-horn pick, which took 
the form either of an implement which could be used 
with both hands where there was room in the shaft 
or workings, or an implement which could be used 
with one hand in confined places. He proceeded to 
point out the different phases in prehistoric flint 
mining as evidenced by the ‘‘open-caste’’ method, 
as employed at Obourg, and the shaft-and-gallery 
method, as practi-ed at Spiennes and in Britain, 
arguing that the former was less advanced from the 
point of view of the art of mining, and consequently 
more ancient than the latter. 

Mr. Sandars dealt with the principleson which the 
prehistoric flint-miners, who used the deer-horn pick, 
sank their shafts and worked, approached, and lighted 
their mines; and showed that a similar implement 
was employed in ancient copper-mines in the Province 
of Oviedo in Spain. He ended his paper by recalling 
the fact that the deer-horn pick was also employed in 
the prehistoric and well-known salt-mines at Salzburg, 
near Hallstatt in the Tyrol (?), where it was succeeded 
by, or possibly was contemporaneous with, a pick of 
copper or bronze hafted on to a wooden shaft, which 
was evidently derived in form from, and which served 
the same purpose as, the deer-horn tool. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Gowland 
referred to the ancient copper-mines at Mitterberg, 
described the method of working there, and showed 
that the application of fire to the rock came to the 
assistance of the primitive tools employed, of which 
a copper or bronze pick, similar to the Salzburg pick, 
was one. He also described the primitive methods 
of mining employed in Japan in our own times. 

Mr. Maberley Phillips gave an interesting descrip- 
tion of the present methods of working flint-mines in 
Suffolk, where neither ladders, nor hoisting gear, nor 
other modern appliances, are employed, and where 
the practice ditfers but little, if at all, from that 
described by Mr. Sandars as being in use in Neolithic 
flint-mining times. Several other Fellows took part 
in the discussion.—A ¢heneum, March 12. 

~ ss 
The CHESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL Society held the 
sixth meeting of their session on March 15, when 
Mr. T. A. Acton submitted ‘‘ Preliminary Observa- 
tions on the Roman Buildings, and Finds made at 
Holt during the last Two Years,” illustrated by 
lantern-slides of the excavations and pottery. Pro- 
fessor Haverfield, writing to the German Jahrbuch 
des Archceologischen Institute, Berlin, says (trans.) : 
‘*In the neighbourhood of Holt, south of Chester, on 
the River Dee, quantities of tiles have been found of 
the Twentieth Legion, and are probably examples 
made at a local pottery. It is to be hoped that the 
excavations will be continued. There are found 
amongst the tiles many imperfectly fired ones, or 
such that were rejected as misshapen; and as the 
stamps are identical with those found at Chester, it 
may be supposed that the Legion had tile-works 
here.” Afterwards Mr. R. Newstead read “ Notes 
on Some Roman Remains discovered in Hunter 
Street, Chester.” 
“~ 
A meeting of the NewcAsTLE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES was held on February 23, Mr. J. P. Gibson 
U 
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presiding. Mr. J. C. Hodgson contributed a paper 
on ‘‘ The Rectory or Great Tithes of the Parish of 
Longhoughton.”” Mr. Robert C. Clephan read a 
long and very interesting paper, in which he reviewed 
the rise, progress, and decline of the keramic and 
plastic arts in Greece, and made some remarks 
also on those of Crete, Mycenz, Phcenicia, Etruria, 
and Rome. His discourse was illustrated by objects 
from his admirable collection. Mr. Clephan said the 
plastic character of certain clayey earths and frits, 
combined with their adaptability for drying and 
hardening at a high temperature, recommended 
itself at an early period in the history of mankind for 
the purpose of pottery and the moulding of reliefs 
and figurines ; and the Greeks, among all the nations 
of antiquity skilled in keramics, attained to the 
highest degree of excellence. 

Mr. W. H. Knowles read a paper on ‘‘ The Church 
of the Holy Cross, Wallsend, including an Account of 
the Discoveries during the Recent Reparations.’’ He 
said about 2,000 years ago Wallsend was known to 
the Romans, as its name implied, as the eastern 
extremity of the great wall and the site of the station 
of Segedunum. A thousand years later the Normans 
had established themselves at Newcastle, Tynemouth, 
and elsewhere, and within a quarter of a century of 
Ceesar’s conquest, refounded a monastery on the site 
of the Saxon foundation of the Venerable Bede at 
Jarrow. Thereafter the church at Wallsend was 
dependent on, and associated with, the monastery. 
The site of the church was to the east, and strangely 
detached from the modern town. It was perched on 
an eminence, surrounded on the south and west side 
by a deep ravine known as the Burn Closes, through 
which the Wallsend burn flowed eastward on its way 
to the Tyne, which it entered at Willington, almost 
a mile distant. The little church must have been 
a conspicuous object at the time of its foundation, 
and the prospect to the south an extensive one, con- 
sisting of broad grassy slopes with vis'as of the River 
Tyne in the middle distance, and the tower of Jarrow 
Church beyond. As bearing on the date of the 
erection of the church, and proving its existence in 
the middle of the twelfth century, an undated charter 
of the reign of Henry II., 1154-1189, might be 
remarked. In it reference was made by the monks 
at Durham to Wallsend and its chapel. Several 
charters of Bishop Pudsey could be cited about the 
period 1155, in which, as a witness, the name occurs 
of Allan, priest of Wallsend. The church continued 
to be used until 1797, when Mr. William Clark con- 
ceived the idea of repairing it ; but selling the estate 
to Mr. Anthony Hood, he relinquished the project. 
Dilapidation followed, and the remains gradually 
diminished. During the autumn of last year, the 
churchwardens and overseers determined to restore 
the fragment remaining, to excavate the site of the 
church, to collect the gravestones lying about in the 
open space, and to provide for their reception and 
preservation within an enclosed area. The execution 
of this work had resulted in the recovery of the plan 
of the church, and of other interesting discoveries. 
From Wallsend the approach to the churchyard was 
by a series of flights Pi steep stone steps. The church 


was a simple ay Pe and measured externally 
52 feet by 22 fee 


t 6 inches. It comprised an aisleless 


nave and chancel, with a south door, which for- 
tunately still existed. The details of this door 
sufficiently indicated that the building was erected 
about the middle of the twelfth century, and was 
confirmatory of the documentary evidence which 
proved its existence previous to 1155. In the grave- 
yard were quite a number of eighteenth-century 
memorials. Several of them represented descendants 
of the persecuted Huguenots, who were constrained to 
leave Lorraine, and engaged in glass-making from 
1620 on the bank of the Tyne. 


“=~ 2 6 


The THOROTON Society (Notts) organized two 
meetings during the past winter season, which proved 
successful and attracted a fair assembly of members 
on each occasion. On December 15 the following 
papers were read—viz.: ‘‘ Richard Parkes Boning- 
ton, the Artist,” by Alderman Robert Mellors ; 
‘*A Little-known Notts Peculiar Court, the Manor 
Court of St. John of Jerusalem at Cotgrave,” by 
Mr. T. M. Blagg, F.S.A.; and ‘‘ The Old Inns of 
Brewhouse Yard,” by Mr. H. Gill. Thanks to the 
industrious research of a member of this Society, it 
has been discovered that Bonington, an artist of no 
mean fame, and who was of local origin, lies buried 
in a nameless grave in Kensal Green Cemetery, to 
which place his body was removed by faculty in June, 
1837, from St. James’s Chapel, Pentonville, in order 
that he might be buried with his mother. He died 
September 23, 1828, aged 26. On February 19, the 
occasion of the second meeting, a paper on ‘‘ The 
Charm and Scope of ‘Antiquarian Research” was 
read by Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.L.S., the 
Librarian of the City Free Library, followed by a 
paper on the ‘‘ Topography of North-East Notts,” 
by Mr. Bernard Smith, M.A., F.G.S., of the 
Museum of Geology, London, in which he pointed 
out how closely history, geography, and archeology 
were associated, followed by a description of the 
geological composition of the north-east portion of 
the county, with its coalfields ; the formation of its 
rivers, with their original and present courses, etc.— 
a paper of very instructive local interest. The 
Society has recently changed its headquarters to 
Bromley House, which is in every way more desirable 
and attractive for its purposes. 


The Dorset FIELD CLUB held the second meeting 
of the session at Dorchester on March 2, Mr. N. M. 
Richardson presiding. The Rev. C. W. H. Dicker 
read a long and erudite paper, showing much careful 
research, on ‘‘ The Normans in Dorset.” He said 
the estates anciently belonging to Edward the Con- 
fessor, including Portland, Bere Regis, Whitchurch 
Canonicorum, Wimborne, Shapwick, Dorchester, 
Fordington, Preston, and Sutton, Gillingham, Pim- 
perne, Winfrith, and others, of course were claimed 
by the new King; these lands amounted to nearly 
70,000 acres. King William also held by escheat the 
lands formerly belonging to Harold as Earl of Dorset, 
to Queen Matilda, and to Goda, Countess of Boulogne, 
King Edward’s sister—some 38,000 acres. Next they 
came to what was commonly spoken of as ‘‘ Church 
lands ’’—the long list of manors bestowed in time past 
upon bishoprics and monastic communities, These 
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occupied more than one-third of the whole area of 
Dorset, and were not alienated from their religious 
dedication, but were reassigned by King William, 
with some changes. One of these changes was 
typical: Sherborne, with manorial rights over some 
20,000 acres, was transferred to the Bishopric of 
Sarum under the auspices of the businesslike, as well 
as saintly, Lishop Osmund, who was one of the Com- 
missioners who superintended the Domesday Survey. 
They might now glance at the list of fiefs held by 
tenants-in-chief from the Crown under the new obliga- 
tions of military service. At the time of the Survey 
these numbered about forty-three Normans and thirty- 
six King’s thanes — Englishmen who had become 
“‘the King’s men.” There were also ten fiefs held in 
sergeantry—z.e., for service other than military. Thus 
Wimborne St. Giles was allotted to Harvey, the 
Keeper of the Bedchamber; Fifehead Nevill and 
other estates to Waleran, the huntsman, and a number 
of estates to Aiulfus, the Royal Chamberlain. Of 
the old thanes’ estates in this country, about a dozen 
were given back to the original holders or their sons. 

Milborne Stileham and an adjoining property were 
retained by the Swain family. Dodo, one of King 
Edward’s thanes, was deprived of several extensive 

manors, but on becoming ‘‘ King William’s man’”’ 

was granted three small estates at Hampreston, Wim- 

borne, and Great Toller. Twoof the old landholders, 

Edwin and Uluric, appear to have obtained commis- 

sions as huntsmen to King William, accompanied by 

grants of land. The largest Norman grantee of the 

escheated lands in Dorset was the Earl of Mortain, 

whose share of the county must have exceeded 46,000 

acres. His manors included a large part of the Cerne 

Valley, Martinstown, parts of the north - eastern 

Winterborne, of Broadway and Upwey, Child Ock- 

ford, and many small estates scattered about the 

county. Our second largest landholdcr in 1085 was 

a wealthy lady, the widow of a baron who bore the 

suggestive name of Hugh Fitz-Grip. She held in all 

27,000 acres. It was very likely that the great 

revolution did not make much difference to the 

dwellers in many villages. The changes chiefly 

affected the great nobles and thanes, who held directly 

from the King, and perhaps rarely or never visited 

their estates in the county. The political changes 

were not so much the real source of trouble as the 

general atmosphere of demoralization and lawlessness 

which followed the flood of truculent foreigners who 

were scouring the country. In a few years the 

Normans had built 1,200 castles—some thirty to each 

county ; a large proportion of these were veritable 
hornets’ nests, garrisoned by ruthless partisans of 

King William, who, whilst they exacted his service 
and that of their lords, did not scruple to help them- 
selves to anything they wanted, and missed no oppor- 

tunity of bringing home to Englishmen the fact of 

their subjection. These tribulations were not long in 
coming to Dorset. In 1068 the people of the West 
had organized a plan of resistance to the encroach- 
ments of the foreign Government. ‘‘ The smaller 
towns of Devonshire and Dorset entered into a league 
with the capital” (Freeman). William at once 


marched to Exeter, calling out his newly enlisted 
English militia from the conquered shires, and alter 
his custom, made a progress of terror westwards, 





‘*harryiog frightfully the towns of Dorset” as he 
went. At that time four towns. were recognized as 
Royal boroughs in the county—Dorchester, which in 
King Edward’s time contained 172 houses; before 
1085, 100 of them lay in ruins ; Bridport, which by 
that date had lost 20 houses out of 120; Wareham, 
whose 285 houses had been reduced to 135; and 
Shaftesbury, with 80 destroyed out of the 257 it 
formerly boasted. The feature of Norman architec- 
ture which had most widely survived amongst them 
was the familiar Romanesque doorway—in older 
Norman work the two doorways on the north and 
south side of the nave—an arrangement traceable at 
Maiden Newton, Studland, Worth, Frome Vauchurch, 
Cranborne, Tolpuddle, Dawlish, Monkton, Milton 
St. Catherine’s, and Whitcombe. In a greater 
number of instances the old doorway was found on 
the south side; the famous porch of Bishop Roger’s 
Church at Sherborne would occur to many of their 

minds, and a very fine specimen of slightly later date 

was to be seen close at hand at St. Peter’s, in Dor- 

chester. In concluding, Mr. Dicker distributed 

printed copies of choice pen and ink sketches made 

by him, and conveying some idea of what a typical 

Norman church in Dorset looked like in its orginal 

condition, and he remarked that by some present it 

might be recognized as that of St. Nicholas, Stud- 
land. Other papers read were on various versions of 
the ‘‘ Story of the Battiscombe Skull ”—the ‘‘ Scream- 
ing Skull””—by Mr. J. S. Udal; ‘* Weymouth in the 
Civil War,” by Mr. W. B. Barrett ; and ‘‘ The Pitts 
of Blandford St. Mary,” by the Rev. A. C. Almack. 


s « 


At the monthly meeting of the GLAsGow ARCH40- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY on February 17 a paper was read 
by the Rev. James Primrose, F.S.A. Scot., on 
‘* Bishop Bondington, the Builder of Glasgow 
Cathedral.” In the course of his paper he said that 
William de Bondington, who was Bishop of Glasgow 
from 1233 to 1258, was probably educated at Kelso 
Abbey School, and completed his studies at Bologna 
University, then famous for its eminence in civil and 
canon law. After serving in minor offices, on his 
return to Scotland he was appointed Archdeacon of 
Lothian. He was raised to the Chancellorship in 
1231, and became Bishop of Glasgow in 1233. As 
Bishop he was summoned to the Council to be held in 
Rome in 1241, but, owing to the threatening attitude 
of the Emperor, Frederick II., he proc.eded only as 
far as Nice, where he turned back. His journey 
through France opened his eyes to the grand cathedrals 
then being erected in the Gothic style, and on his 
return to Glasgow he set about the building of the 
cathedral, much as it stood to-day. It was Bonding- 
ton also who welcomed to the city th: Blackfriars, 
whose monastery was built in the High Street. He 
died at his Border manor-house at Ancrum in Novem- 
ber, 1258, and was buried near the great altar in the 
chancel of the Abbey of Melrose. The magnificent 
choir and crypt of the cathedral were splendid monu- 
ments to hand his name down to posterity. 
Sat) Sad} 

A meeting of the BRIGHTON AND Hove ARCH0- 
LOGICAL CLUB was held on March 2, when 
Mr. C. W. Catt gave an account of recent excavations 
U2 
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of the valley mounds which adjoin St. Botolph’s 
Church, Bramber. Mr. Catt said that there were 
about twenty-seven of these mounds on either 
side of the railway station between St. Botulph’s 
Church and Bramber station ; and there was another 
group of about thirty-eight betweea Applesham Creek 
and the Church of Coombs. 

The mounds were roughly circular in shape, and 
varied from 15 to 50 yards in diameter, the majority 
of those at Botolphs being surrounded by a ditch. 
Twenty-one out of the twenty-seven had ditches or 
traces of ditches around them. The mounds were in 
elevation about 3 feet to 4 feet 6 inches above the 
present level of the surrounding meadow, and 
differed from the ordinary prehistoric burial mounds 
of their hills in that they were flat on the top. Their 
ditches averaged from 14 feet to 2 feet deep, and were 
some § feet wide. In giving details of the 1908 
excavations, Mr. Catt said they were only in the 
nature of trial holes, and did not warrant any attempt 
at drawing conclusions as to the period and purpose 
of the mounds, but he thought one could safely 
assume that the theories that they were cattle refuges, 
or that they were outposts guarding the Koman 
bridge, were both wrong. Taanks to the generous 
support of Mr. Powel Breach, Mr. Montgomerie, and 
other gentlemen, the excavations in the autumn of 
1909 were carried out in a far more thorough way. 
The mounds were visited by Mr. Horace Wilmer, 
F.S.A., and by Mr. Harold Sands, F.S.A., and 
Mr. Francis W. Reader, under whose superintendence 
the recent excavations of the Essex Red Hills were 
carried out, kindly undertook the examination of 
various samples of soils, bones, and pottery, etc., 
taken from the mounds during the excavations. Two 
mounds were chosen as being the most typical and 
best suited for excavating, one near St. Botolph’s 
Church, and the other nearer Bramber station. After 
giving details of the excavations, Mr. Catt said he 
was sorry they had not as yet thrown much light on 
the vexed question as to when and for what purpose 
the mounds were formed ; but he was not without 
hope that in the near future they might have a key to 
the problem, and he should certainly continue his 
endeavours to solve their mystery. It might interest 
them to hear that steps had been taken to have all 
these mounds marked on the new ordnance survey. 
The ‘‘ finds '’ at the Botulph’s Mounds consisted of 
twelfth and thirteenth-century pottery and a knife 
(medizval). A large amount of burnt earth was 
found, some pieces having a flat surface, which, in 
Mr. Reader’s opinion, probably were portions of fire 
floors. The Report was illustrated by plans and 
sections made by Mr. H. S. Toms, and by photos 
taken by Mr. Duncan Montgomerie. 

“a @% 
Some very interesting new material, relating to the 
history of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, was furnished by 
the Rev. Dr. Solloway, in a lecture to the members 
of the YoRK ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, on March 1. 
Mr. C. Oxley Grabham presided. Dr. Solloway dis- 
cussed the rival theories of the founding of the Abbey, 
and said that yoy Raine accepted the view that 
there was no pre-Conquest monastery on the site 
before it was granted to Abbot Stephen, of Whitby, 
by Alan Rufus, Earl of Richmond, he preferred to 


think that there was a monastery of Galmaulio, or St. 
Olaf, or St. Mary, and that the house built by Stephen 
was simply a refoundation on an old site. While 
Stephen and his persecuted monks were glad to reach 
York and escape from the persecution of William de 
Percy, they were confronted with other enemies. 
Ultimately, by the exchange of land, an amicable 
settlement was arrived at between the Abbot and the 
Archbishop ; the latter became the friend of the wan- 
dering Benedictines, and in 1087 they settled in their 
permanent home under the shadow of the Minster. 
The newchurch was begun in 1089, King William Rufus 
laying the foundation-stone, and it soon became one 
of the wealthiest foundations in the north of England. 
The Norman church was a magnificent one, as was 
shown by the very beautiful fragments which re- 
mained. A number of cells or smaller monasteries 
were soon made dependent on it, the first being that 
of Wederhale, in Cumberland. About the same time, 
in the twelfth century, the Priory of St. Bees, in 
Cumberland, was made a cell of St. Mary’s, York. 
Very proud were the monks of St. Bees of their 
priory, as were the townspeople to thisday. Other 
cells dependent on St. Mary’s were St. Martin’s, 
Richmond; Romburgh, in Suffolk; Sandtoft and 
Haines, in Lincolnshire ; one at Lincoln, Warrington, 
Northumberland, and Marske, co. Notts, and a large 
number of parish churches. Among the Abbey’s 

sessions were twenty-five manors in Yorkshire, 
three residences for the abbots outside the city, as 
well as the palatial building in the Abbey enclosure, 
those outside being at Overton, Deighton, and St. 
Paul’s Wharf, London. Dr. Solloway gave a short 
biographical sketch of some of the more notable of 
the thirty abbots who ruled the house, some of whom 
were ambassadors, and two of whom were the English 
representatives at the great Councils of Constance 


and Basle. 
ba) a 

At a meeting of the HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
held on March 1, Dr. A. E. Burn, Vicar of Halifax, 
read a paper on some of ‘‘ The Old Books in the 
Parish Church Library,” largely sixteenth and seven- 
teenth-century volumes, mostly in Latin. Mr. J. 
Lister, Mr. E. P. Rouse, Mr. T. W. Hanson, and 
others joined in the discussion which followed the 


reading of the paper. 
2a a 2 


The paper read at the meeting of the SocigTY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY on March 9 was on ‘*‘ The 
Jewish Royal Pottery Stamps,” by Mr. E. J. Pilcher. 


a oo a 
Meetings of the Gloucester members of the BRISTOL 
AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
were held on February 15, when the Rev. W. T. 
Alston lectured on ‘‘ Some Characteristics of Mediz- 
val French Architecture”; and on March 2, when 
Professor C. W. Oman read a paper on ‘‘ A Curious 
Find of Half-crowns of Charles I., deposited early 
in the Year 1645 ’—a find made on the Cotswolds of 
168 half crowns, amounting in value to £21 exactly ; 
and Canon Bazeley followed with a paper on ‘‘A 
Find of Roman Coins of the Period of Constantine 
the Great on Haresfield Beacon in 1837.” The 
Bristol members met on February 16 to hear papers 
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on *“*Two Unrecorded Brasses in Gloucestershire,” 
by Miss I. M. Roper; and on the ‘ History of 
Caerwent,’’ by Mr. A. E. Hudd ; and on March 16, 
when Mr. J. Baker read a paper on ‘‘ Foreign Links 
in English Archeology, with Especial Reference to 


Bristol Castle.” 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


ETYMOLOGISK ORDBOG OVER DET NORRONE SPROG 
PAA SHETLAND. By Dr. Jakob Jakobsen. 
Part 2. Copenhagen: Published for the Carlsberg 
Fund by Vilhelm Prior, 1909. Demy 8vo., pp. 
241-480. Price 5 kroner. : 

Dr. Jakobsen, the authority on Shetland and the 
Feeroes, here gives us the second part of his etymolo- 
gical dictionary of the ‘‘ Norn ” or Shetland language, 
carrying the work forward from gopn to liver. The 
importance of this really great and original work 
of research is not at once apparent to the English 
reader, hidden as it is under a foreign form, explaining 
ignotum per ignotius, and even transliterating the 
sometimes familiar Shetland word into an almost un- 
recognizable shape (as hasj for ‘‘hash,” jog for 
**heog ”). Many of the derivations given seem at first 
sight far-fetched ; but Dr. Jakobsen’s great knowledge 
of Scandinavian dialects enables him to match the 
Shetland root with analogies not to be found in the 
current handbooks. He shows that many words from 
the Norse have been anglicized, such as the “‘ heel ’’ 
of the spade, not a metaphor from the foot, but the 
O.N. hell ; hagerd, not our ‘‘ haggard,’ but parallel 
with #l-hagerd; héll-folk, originally huldufolk, 
‘* fairy-people,’’ but anglicized by their connection 
with cairns, improperly translated ‘‘hills.’’ The 
result is to prove a more purely Scandinavian origin 
for the ‘* Norn” than was previously accepted, and an 
origin going back to Viking times, The few Celtic 
words which have crept in are such as were already 
loan words before the Saga period, such as forka, 
** oats,” from coirce ; Rlodi or kloud, ‘‘ hillock,” con- 
nected with Welsh clawdd, Irish clad ; kru, ‘* cattle- 
pen,” Gaelic cro. Of these, forka, in korkakost, 
‘* haverbread,” is a word in the curious sea-language 
or taboo-names, of which this second part of the 
dictionary gives a wealth of examples with further 
elucidation of its character. Some terms are mytho- 
logic, and as old as the Edda: mila gorda used of the 
sea connects with ‘‘ midgarth ’’ ; go/, gu/a, ‘‘ wind,” 
is the Eddic go/, gela. Most are old Norse meta- 
phors: gritizm (grumbling), “thunder”; odrter 
(hagbitr), ‘‘horse”; knabi, ‘‘ cod”—i.e., the lad, 
knave ; 2/oster, “church.” Others are merely waifs 
of the ancient language, as Aospra and hostan, “‘ wife,” 
from hitsfreyja and hidstr#é. A very few betray foreign 
influence: in /ds/ek, ‘‘ fisher’s cot,'’ Dr. Jakobsen 





sees the German Aaiis/ein with the Shetland diminu- 
tive ek. Some of the taboo-names take us into folk- 
lore; to a fish making off with the bait fishers 
anciently shouted Aaltagonga (halt gingu) ; krekin 
(kraken) is the taboo-name for a whale, Norse érake, 
though in general use this word has become famous 
in relation to the fable of the enormous Arctic mon- 
ster. The number of words in sea-language for 
‘cat '’ is not without significance in connection with 
sailors’ superstitions. Outside the taboo-language, 
references to folklore are found in gré/#, the mas- 
quers or guisers at Hallowmas ; gir (O.N. gfgr), 
**giantess'’ ; haltadans, the limping dance of fairies ; 
and to old arts in gé (gigja), the ancient two-stringed 
fiddle ; angspe/, the primitive harp. Beside a — 
wealth of terms for fishing and seafaring, every kind 
and part of known fish and fowl, rock and wave, 
wind and weather, having its distinct name, there is 
a curiously full vocabulary for the incidents of rude 
domestic life; for example, to orn, to suck blood 
from a wound in a primitive style of cupping ; and 
jolagrot, the ‘‘ Yule-greeter,” said of a child who 
cries at Christmas, and therefore all the year round. 
The policy of the islands is exemplified in the entries 
lagman, lagractman, lagting, leanger, etc. Finally, 
the value of this dictionary to students of English 
dialect and place-names will be found in a vast 
number of details elsewhere unattainable. Why, for 
example, do Cumbrians say ‘‘laal” for ‘* little”? Is 
it not akin to the Shetland /@/z, ‘‘small child,” 
analogous to the Icelandic /a//, and not a mere per- 
version of “‘lile” for “‘little”? The use of cop in 
Scandinavian districts in England has puzzled some 
place-name etymologists, but under 4ofp we find here 
ample justification for regarding it as a true Norse 


word. 

W. G. C. 
* xk * 

How TO Use A Lisprary. By James Douglas 
Stewart. London: Aé/iot Stock, 1910. 8vo., 
pp. x, 83. Price 2s. net. 

Mr. Stewart is a hard-working librarian of much 
experience, and the advice and explanations given in 
this well-produced little volume are eminently prac- 
tical. There can be no doubt whatever that the facili- 
ties offered by public libraries are not taken advantage 
of to anything like the extent ordegree they might be, 
if those entering them knew better than they do how 
touse them. Mr. Stewart shows how to make the most 
of the facilities which such libraries afford, and how 
to use catalogues of various kinds. He names and 
comments on the leading guides to bibliography 
and guides to both general literature and to special 
subjects—the latter likely to be particularly useful to 
many students anxious for information, but often 
lacking guidance. Another useful feature is a chap- 
ter giving a guide to the special libraries in London 
and the provinces—that is, to the principal collections 
of books on special subjects in these islands. A well- 
arranged index completes a handy and useful little 
book. Weare glad to see that three of Mr. H. B 
Wheatley’s useful bibliographical works — How to 
Form a Library, How to Catalogue a Library, and 
How to Make an Index—have been reissued uniform 
in price and “get up” with Mr. Stewart’s book. 
They are all practical and helpful volumes, and in 
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this cheap and attractive form should find a large 
public. 


*x* *k * 

THe CHURCH BELLS OF Essex. By the Rev. Cecil 
Deedes, M.A., and H. B. Walters, M.A., F.S.A. 
Based on the collections of Messrs. Tyssen, North, 
Stahlschmidt, and Wells. With 36 plates and 
facsimile blocks in text. Printed for the Authors, 
1909. Demy 4to., pp. xxii, 475. Price to sub- 
scribers, one guinea. 

An edition of 250 copies of this very handsome and 
long-expected book has been printed by Messrs. W. 
Jolly and Sons, of Aberdeen, for the subscribers, and, 
as far as the typography goes, is remarkably com- 
plete. A vast amount of new type of a most elaborate 
kind has had to be newly cast, and we can imagine 
that the business of seeing such a work through the 
press must have been formidable. As regards the 
work itself, Essex now has the satisfaction of knowing 
that she possesses a history of her church bells, bell- 
founders, and campanology generally, second to few, 
if any, of those already in existence. The thorough- 
ness of the record owes something to the length of 
time the volume has been in hand, and to the know- 
ledge and industry of successive workers in the field. 
With early contributions gleaned by Daniel Tyssen 
and Thomas North, the work after 1884 was rapidly 
carried forward by J. C. L. Stahlschmidt until his 
death in 1889, when it devolved upon his friend 
Mr. E. J. Wells, and the Rev. Cecil Deedes. The 
material was prepared, and a prospectus issued in their 
joint names, but the publication in the Zssex Review 
of ‘* Notes on the Bells of the Archdeaconry of 
Colchester ’’ was all that was accomplished before 
Mr. Wells, too, died. Mr. Deedes, however, perse- 
vered, and, with the invaluable assistance of Mr. H. B. 
Walters, has at last brought to fruition the arduous 
labours of many editors and helpers. 

Mr. Walters is responsible for Part I., Introduction, 
consisting of a History of Bells and their Founders, 
arranged chronologically. In Part II. appear the 
parishes and churches of the county in alphabetical 
order. These number in all 499, in which there are, 
roughly, 1,730 bells ; amongst these, the total of 165 
pre-Reformation bells constitutes a high record as 
compared with other counties. Including bells cast 
before 1600, Essex can show her 12 per cent. of 
ancient bells, while Kent, a county of similar area, 
population, and proximity to London, only exhibits 
7 per cent. 

In another respect, also, Essex is of great impor- 
tance, since the bells of London founders are found 
here in greater number than in any other county, and 
materials exist, therefore, for detailing their work, 
which in the case of certain founders is to be found 
in this county alone. A third feature of importance 
is the Colchester bell-foundry, conducted by Richard 
Bowler between 1597 and 1604 (thirteen of his bells 
are to be found in Essex, fourteen in Suffolk), and 
later by ‘‘that prince of founders,” Miles Graye. 
The learned authors of this work have taken some 

ains to construct the history of this family, but it is 

t with difficulties, for at the outset they are con- 
fronted with five Miles Grayes, four of whom were 

bell-founders. The first of these, born about 1575 

had been apprenticed to Richard Bowler. He died, 


‘* crazed with age and weak in body,” soon after the 
siege of Colchester, when he suffered much loss from 
privation and destruction of his property. Of the 
Graye bells, 415 in number, the authors give a most 
exhaustive summary, illustrating the lettering which 
distinguishes each of the six periods, and, finally, 
setting out the whole 400 seriatzm. Dr. Raven con- 
siders the tenor bell at Lavenham to be Miles Graye’s 
finest achievement. Unlike many other founders, 
he did not make frequent use of rhyming legends. 
‘**Miles Graye made me” is the usual inscription. 
Much valuable matter from churchwardens’ accounts 
and borough archives is seen in this volume for the 
first time—e.g., Hallingbury and Maldon (pp. 267-273 
and 333)—and it is altogether one in which the 
antiquary and county historian can take just pride. 


C. F.S. 
* *k * 

HIsTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY OF 
DuRHAM. By Robert Surtees, F.S.A. Gates- 
head Section. Sunderland : Aid/s and Co., 1909. 
4to., pp. 190. Price 15s. net. 

We are very glad to know that the welcome 
accorded to the experiment made by Messrs, Hills 
in 1908, of issuing in a separate form the Sunderland 
and District section of Surtees’ Durham has en- 
couraged the enterprising publishers to issue a second 
section, that dealing with Gateshead, in the same 
handsome and convenient form. The printing and 
general production of the book reflect the greatest 
credit upon the printers, who are also the publishers. 
The section includes the history of the chapelry of 
South Shields (including the villages of Westoe and 
Harton and the district of Simonside) ; the parishes 
of Jarrow, Gateshead, Whickham, and Ryton; and 
the chapelries of Lamesley and Tanfield. As in the 
former section, Surtees’ text and notes and pedigrees 
are presented without ‘‘editing”’ or alteration—save 
the corrections of errors of the press—but the illustra- 
tions and coats of arms are perforce omitted. There 
are added, however, full indexes of places, names, and 
pedigrees—helps for which all who use the book, 
especially working genealogists, will be profoundly 
grateful. It should bz added, too, that Mr. H. 
Maxwell Wood: has increased the value of the pedi- 
grees by many notes, additions, and corrections. We 
heartily commend the volume to all interested in the 
history of the County Palatine. A large-paper edition, 
limited to fifty copies, is also issued at the price of 
3Is. 6d. net. 


CALENDAR OF.THE CHARTERS, ETC., OF THE CITY 
AND County OF BRISTOL. Compiled by the late 
John Latimer. Printed for the Corporation of 
Bristol by W. C. Hemmons, St. Stephen Street, 
1909. Demy 8vo., pp. 198. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The late Mr. Latimer’s reputation as an authority 
on Bristol and West Country matters was generally 
recognized ; and the Bristol City Council have been 
well advised in issuing this volume, which is sub- 
stantially as it was left prepared by the compiler at 
the date of his lamented death. The first known 

charter of Bristol is that of 1155, granted by Henry II., 

the original of which has perished, but the. literal 

wording of which has been preserved in the still extant 
confirmatory charters granted by Edward I, and his 
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two successors. . From 1155 onwards the documents 
are abundant. Mr. Latimer has included in his 
calendar not only all charters and kiadred documents, 
but some other writings which have not usually been 
included in such collections. It may be remarked, by 
the way, that he also notes wherever the evidence 
shows there has been loss of charters or like docu- 
ments. The papers contain much matter of interest 
to local historians and toall interested in the develop- 
ments of civic history. Bristol was first granted a 
Mayor in 1215, the privilege being clearly a matter 
of purchase. The documents also illustrate the 
custom, clearly proved by the records of other cities, 
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of our early Kings, as Mr. Latimer puts it, “to 
make apparent concessions of additional privileges, 
although those privileges had been long possessed by 
the burgesses.” A charter of 1256, for example, 
grants the city a coroner and other liberties, but there 
is textual evidence that there were two coroners in 
Bristol in 1221. The texts or abstracts of the docu- 
ments are set in a narrative which makes the book an 
almost continuous and consecutive history in outline 
of the city ; while here and there the compiler intro- 
duces relevant notes and documents, as we have 
mentioned, from outside sources. Thus, on p. 91 
there is a note from the Rolls of Parliament which 
shows that, when an Act was passed in 1403 for 


restraining extravagance in dress, one of the clauses 
forbade esquires and meaner persons to wear gowns 
trimmed with costly furs ; but the Mayors of London, 
York, and Bristol, were specially exempted from this 
regulation. The history of local taxation, fortification, 
charitable foundations, Parliamentary representation, 
tithes, sanitary legislation (a very interesting Act of 
Parliament for the paving of Bristol streets, of 1487, 
finds place on pp. 125-127), and many other aspects 
of civic history and municipal development, all find 
illustration in these carefully prepared pages. The 
documentary history of the city is brought down to 
the grant of a charter to Bristol University by King 
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Edward VII. in 1909. The book is well printed on 
excellent paper, and does credit to all concerned in 
its production. 
* x * 

In the Antiqguary for 1908, at p. 318, we reviewed an 
excellent School History of Berkshire, by Mr. E. A. 
Greening Lamborn—a book intended be the older 
pupils, and written, so to speak, from the local 
sources of buildings and archzological remains, so as 
to make the readers realize the living relation of the 

t to the present by the visible evidence of the 
tangible links which still remain to us. The aim was 
admirable, and the book was good. The Clarendon 
Press have now reissued the volume in superior bind- 
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ing, with gilt top edges, at 2s. 6d. net., with others 
relating to Durham, Essex, Hampshire, and Oxford- 
shire, in a series of Oxford C: unty Histories in- 
tended for other than school use. This Berkshire 
volume should certainly find a large public, for 
seldom has local history been presented in a more 
readable or attractive form. The book is abundantly 
illustrated, most of the drawings having been done by 
the author’s pupils from photographs taken for the 
pur We are courteously allowed to reproduce 
one on the previous page, which shows how well the 
young draughtsmen have done their work. The chancel 
of Long Wittenham Church, it may be noted, is re- 
markable as having ‘‘ an early Norman window of 
1100, a lancet of 1200, a Decorated window of 1300, 
and a Perpendicular window of about 1450; while 
the clerestory windows above the north aisle are 
Elizabethan, and the east window is an example of 
modern Gothic’’—a curious conglomeration. of 
fenestral styles. A list of the illustrations would have 
been a useful addition. 


*x* * * 
We have received Register of Freemen of the City 
of London in the Reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward V/., translated and edited, with introduction 
and index, by Charles Welch, F.S.A., which was 
issued by the London and Middlesex Archzological 
Society, 1908. The document here printed repre- 
sents all that is known to survive of the Registers of 
Freemen, most of which were destroyed in the 
disastrous fire of February, 1786, in the apartments 
of the Chamberlain’s house at Guildhall. Mr. Welch 
has done good service by thus preserving perma- 
nently, in an English abstract, all the facts contained 
in the original Latin entries. Apart from the value 
of these records to genealogists, they contain inci- 
dentally information concerning the City companies 
and their customs. There is a full index of sur- 


names. 


x * * 
Many pamphlets and booklets are on our table. 


Among them we note a daintily produced and illus- 
trated little book by M. Charles Roessler, Z’Armure 
et les Lettres de Jeanne d’Arc (Paris: Librairie 
Alphonse Picard et Fils), issued in an edition of 200 
numbered copies, which contains various documents 
reserved at St. Denis and in the archives of the 
family of Arc du Lys, with notes and comments by 
M. Roessler. The illustrations include rubbings of 
parts of the armour of the effigy which M. Roessler 
discovered in the crypt of the abbey of St. Denis, and 
a facsimile of a letter written by Jeanne d’Arc in 
March, 1430. Mr. C. R. Hand has issued as a six- 
penny pamphlet, in stiff, illustrated cover, his Motes 
respecting the Annals of Liverpool and the Castle 
(Liverpool : Edward Howell, 83, Church Street), 
which contains correspondence, reprinted from the 
Liverpool press, concerning the date at which a castle 
was first built at Liverpool. The frontispiece is a 
reproduction of a water-colour drawing, giving a 
highly conjectural view of Liverpool in 1095. 


x * x 
We have also received Travel and Exploration 
March, full of accounts of journeyings in various parts 
of the world, with some excellent illustrations; and 


Rivista d Italia, February. 


Correspondence. 
> 
HERTFORDSHIRE BIOGRAPHY. 
. TO THE EDITOR, 


After some considerable delay—for the subject was 
first referred to in the East Herts Archeological 
Society’s Report for 1904—the scheme for compiling 
the Dictionary of Hertfordshire Biography from the 
Earliest Times to the End of 1900 has at last been 
formally approved, and the work of compilation 
placed in the hands of a small committee. It is 
anticipated that by the end of the present year we 
shall possess a fairly complete list of deceased Hert- 
fordshire persons whose actions have made them 
worthy (in a broad sense) of inclusion in the volume, 
but the committee desire the aid of individuals pos 
sessing local knowledge who will assist in recording 
what may be termed the lesser men and women 
whose deeds may be perpetuated in this manner. 
The only particulars required at present are, names in 
full, dates of birth and death, place in the county in 
which one or other of these events occurred (a lengthy 
residence alone might make inclusion permissible), 
and qualifications, the latter in detail. It may be 
stated in connection with this, that actions alone will 
be considered ; accidents of birth, wealth, or local 
position, are not grounds for admission. 

W. B. GerisH, 
Hon. Sec. to the Committee. 

Bishop’s Stortford, 

February 26, 1910. 


OPEN-AIR PULPITS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


The Triangular Bridge at Croyland, which has 
been styled the fons asinorum of antiquaries, is 
probably the oldest open-air pulpit in the country. 

The present structure dates from the later years of 
the fourteenth century, but the Triangular Bridge 
is referred to in a charter of King Edred, A.D. 943, 
relating to Croyland Abbey. 

The triune form of the bidge may have been 
necessary from its position between three islands, but 
most probably it was intended to be emblematic of 
the Blessed Trinity. It formed, no doubt, a noble 
base for a grand cross, and, being just without the 
abbey precincts, afforded a convenient station at 
which pilgrims approaching the abbey might perform 
such acts of devotion and penance as were usual 
before entering the monastery. 

Last, but not least, it undoubtedly furnished a con- 
venient rostrum for the monks for their customary 
mode of open-air preaching, and may we express a 
hope that it may again be put to this use by the 
Priest of Croyland ? 

T. CuTFoRTH. 


Kingston-on-Thames. 
TUVTTT TT TT VV EV UV UU UU UU UUUUUUVUUUUU UU YU UYU UYU UUUUUUTUT EVENT 
NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 








